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Advertiſement. 
O one is more ſenſible of the great can- 
dour of the publick, in the favourable 


to this book, than the author himſelf. He 
is too conſcious of the imperfections, which 


his work {till labours under, not to wiſh that 
his utmoſt care and diligence had enabled 
him to have entirely removed them. 


As his original plan was to ſelect thoſe 


evidences only in atteſtation of the truth of 


region, which, by having their united 


ſtrength drawn into a narrow compaſs, he 


imagined, were moſt likely to make a laſt- 


ing impreſſion upon the minds of the gene- 


rality of his readers; he found himſelf under 


a neceſſity of omitting many arguments, 


which he knew had been, and might again 
be ſucceſsfully urged in defence and ſupport 


of the common faith. It was for this reaſon 
that he has faid ſo little concerning the argu- 
ment, in proof of the divinity of our Saviours 
miſſion, taken ſrem the + 0h fulfilling of 


A2 3 the 


"ADVERTISEMENT. 


oo < S * Wr aud the prophets in his perſon, namely, 
becauſfe he could not have done juſtice to the 


extenſive and intereſting ſubject, without en- 
tering into a more minute detail and examin- 
ation of particular texts of ſcripture and hi- 


ſtorical circumſtances, than was conſiſtent 


with his intended brevity. The author would 


be greatly diſappointed if he thought any one 


could poſſibly imagine, that he either looked 
upon this work himſelf, or deſired other 


perſons to look upon it, as an entire col- 


lection of che whole evidence, which may be 


offered, in favour of the certainty, impor- 
tance and harmony of natural and revealed 


reli gion. 


A table of contents, and an index of the 


principal matters comprehended in this work, 
having been much deſired, the reader will 


find both cheſe deficiencies 8 1 in this 
| edition, 


1759. 
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TO HIS 


ROYAL HIGHNESS 


GEORGE 


Prince f WALES. 


SIR; 


DEE 2 Ncouraged by the digni- 
e ty and importance of my 


Fas) ſubject, I have preſumed, 
with the moſt reſpeAtul humility, 
to 


_ 


DEDICATION. 


to beg the honour of Your Roy ar 


Hicyness's acceptance, and pa- 
tronage, of the following ſheets. 
They are intended to vindicate 
the evidence, to aſſert the rea- 
ſonableneſs, to point out the ad- 
vantages, to explain the doctrines, 


to ſhew the connexion, and to 
recommend and enforce the uni- 


form practice of religion both na- 
tural and revealed; and therefore 


will not be thought unworthy the 


protection of a Prince, deſtined 


by his illuſtrious birth to defend 
the common faith, and by his 
diſtinguiſhed virtues to adorn it. 


The exemplary devotion with 


which Your RovAL. Hicunzss 


attends the publick worſhip of 
Your Gov, the eminent regula- 
rity of Your life and converſation 


amidſt 
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DEDICATION. 
amidſt the fire of youth, and the 


diffuſive charity which animates 
all Your actions, ſhew that Your 
ROvAL Hicnxtss has choſen that 
better part, which will moſt effec- 
tually promote (what will be al- 
ways neareſt to Your heart) the ſo- 
lid and eflential intereſts of Your 
country. For there is not a more 
infallible maxim in the whole ſci- 
ence of government, than that re- 
ligion is the great ſtrength and ſup- 

port of the civil adminiſtration, in- 
troducing and encouraging the ob- 
ſervation of every virtue, which can 
advance and ſecure the real proſ- 

perity of a nation. What laſting 
happineſs may not GRT AT BRITAIN 
promiſe to herſelf, under the au- 


ſpicious influence ar 2 Prince free 
from bigotry and ſuperſtition, and 
By 22.9 5 unaf— 
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DEDICATION. 


unaffectedly zealous for the bene- 
volent doctrines of pure chriſti- 


anity! 


May the bleſſings of that Wiſ⸗ 


| dom, in whole right hand is length 
of days, and in her left riches and 


honour, ever attend Your Rovyar 


 Hicunxss, to guide and conduct 


You in all Your e 1 am, 
SIR, 
| Your Rovyar, Hicnness's 
moſt humble, molt dutiful, 


and moſt faithful ſervant, 


Samuel Squire. 


0 lay before the attentive and 
7 M& well-diſpoſed reader a plain, 
diſtinct and connected review 
1 of the chief principles of re- 
ligion both natural and revealed; to de- 
ſcribe the evidence upon which they are 
founded ; to point out the eſſential laws of 
moral action, and to furniſh the ſtrongeſt 
motives to live agreeably to thoſe laws, 
is the intention of the following pages. 
They are deſigned as a remedy agaiuſt 
that indifference, with regard to God and 
his worſhip, which is every day making 
ſuch a mighty progreſs amongſt us, b 
evincing, that the great doetrines and du 
tres of rehgion are inſeparably connected 
with the exiſtence of the drvine Being, the 
uncorrupted diftates of right reaſon, our 
oꝛon trueſt happineſs, and the laſting in- 


tereſt of ſociety. 
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PREF A C E. 


10 derade of this 1 1 have all 


along treated the various articles of = 


important ſubject in the plaineſt, eaſie 


and moſt practical manner, wiſhing, at 


the ſame time, both to touch the heart, 
and convince the underſtanding; I have 
endeavoured to keep as free as I poſſibly 


could from the perplexities of the con- 
troverſial ſtile, and to conduct my reader 


from the proof of one propoſition to ano 
ther, without ever ſuffering his attention 


to be- interrupted either by abſtruſe ſpe- 
culations in metaphyſicks, or by literary 


diſquifitions, or by uncharitable cenſures 
upon other perſons miſtakes. 


But more eſpecially have I ſtudiouſly 
avoided entering upon any of thoſe in- 
tricate and thorny ſubjects of diſputa- 


tion, which divide Chriſtians amongſt 


themſelves : ſuch diſcuſſions being en- 
tirely uſeleſs, either to awaken the con- 


ſciences of thoſe, who are indifferent 
to all religion; or to remove the preju- 


dices of ſuch, as really doubt of the ce- 
i 


FREF ACE. 


leſtial origin of that ſyſtem of faith and 
duty, which we profeſs. * 


The moſt material objections which 
have been hitherto urged againſt reli- 
gion, though not drawn out into mode 
and figure, the competent reader will 
find either obviated or refuted in the 
very manner of examining, ſtating and 
proving the ſeveral points, as they come 
before him — And though it be impoſſi- 
ble, in' the preſent dawn of knowledge, 
wholly to remove every difficulty, which 
may be ſtarted by ſubtle and ingenious 
men concerning the Deity and his attri- 
butes, the foundation of moral obligation, 


Fiabricii pref. ad deleft. argument. & fyllab. 
ſeriptor. qui weritatem relig. chriſtian. contra atheos, 
Fc. afferverunt ——** Itaque nolis mirari, quod non 
hic occurrent tibi adeo multa de S. S. Trinitate; 
* de perſona & naturis OearJpoars Chriſti, de ejus 
„ ſatisfactione & de ſacramentis. Nam licet hee 
<© quoque negantur vel oppugnantur ab iis qui Chriſti- 
ani non ſunt, tamen etiam ſimul ac Chriſto manas 
* dant, eumque tanquam Salvajorem ac Dottorem 
'* ſuum recipiunt, pariter neceſſe eſt pro veris & divi- 
nis hæc ab illis agnoſci, niſi quatenus inter ipſos 
Chriſtianos de genuinis horum rationibus adhuc diſ- 
*<: ceptatur, quas controverſias excutere .. alterius 
« conſilii operiſque fuerit.“ Ts 
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NF ACE; 
the certainty of à divine revelation, and 
its preciſe meaning in ſome particular in- 
ſtances; yet, if the evidence for the truth 
of any propoſition be clear, and the beſt 
which the nature of the ſubject will ad- 
mit of, the reaſonable and candid en- 


quirer will acquieſce in the high 1 8 
of probability, and act conformably to 


it, without perplexing himſelf de 


with ſuch deep and curious reſearches, 
as will avail him nothing in his progreſs 


towards intellectual and religious per- 
fection. 


by As I have not been ſollicitous to avoid 
the arguments of other authors, who have 
treated of the certainty, reaſonableneſs 
and neceſſiy of Religion in general, and 
of Chriſtianity in particular: ſo neither 
have I ſcrupled, in ſome few inſtances, 
te borrow even their expreſſions, where 
they appeared to convey my meaning 
with more preciſion, fullneſs and ſtrength, 
than my own had done. Nor ſhould I 
have made the leaſt heſitation of mark- 
ing the paſſages, thus tranſcribed, in the 
uſual manner, and of referring to the 


volumes, 


PN e. 
volumes, from whence they were ſelect- 
ed; had I not been apprehenſive that by 
ſo doing my readers, as it often happens, 
might have been induced to pay more 
regard to the ſentiments and authority 
of a great name, than to the weight of 


the proofs themſelves, and the force of 
evidence. 


Not having ſo many opportunities, 
at preſent, of addreſſing myſelf to my 
pariſhioners from the pulpit, as I had 
before I had the honour to be appoint- 
ed clerk of the cloſet to his Royal 
Highneſs the Prince of Wales; if this 
work may be of the leaſt ſpiritual ad- 
vantage to the worthy inhabitants of St. 
Annes and Greenwich, (to whoſe ſer- _ 
vice and inſtruction it is more peculiarly 
devoted) or, indeed, if it may be ſerviceable 
to any other well-difpoſed perſons, either 
by informing them of what may not hi- 
therto have ſufficiently engaged their at- 
tention, or by recalling things to their 
memory, which have been too lightly 
| baniſhed thence by the cares, pleaſures 
and amuſements of the world, I ſhall 
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not think my labour in compoſing it ill 
beſtowed. For to be uſeful to my fellow- 
creatures, to the beſt of my power, by 
advancing the eſſential intereſts of true 
virtue and pure religion, is my ſincere 
deſire, my earneſt prayer, and my utmoſt 
ambition. 


Greenwich, OQ, 7. 
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Narfference for religion a faſhionable and growing 
vice. Mankind ſhould often be reminded of their 
efjential duties, and hade the evidences of religion 
frequently ſet before them. Page 1. 
SECT. II. The uſe and advantages reſulting to re- 
ligion, in general, from argument and enquiry ; and, 
in particular, to revealed religion. The qualifications 
neceſſary to judge rightly of religious matters. 3 
SECT, III. The belief of a God, the Creator, Pre- 
ſerver and Governor of all things, the foundation of 
religion. The being of an eternal, all-powerful, and 
all-avi/e' God proved. 6 
SECT. IV. Thethings which we ſee could not make 
themſelves, nor did they owe their exiſtence to hazard, 
nature, fate, or any other unintelligent cauſe. 7 
SECT. V. Additional arguments in fr oof” of the | 
ext, Hence of an all-powwerful and all-avije being. 9 
| E © I. VI. The atheiftick fy/tem, with regard to the 
produSion of animals, abſurd aud impoſſible. It ts 
morally impoſſible for reaſonable creatures to baniſh all 
notions 6f a God from their minds. | Rs = 
SECT. VII, Mankind greatly interaſtæd in knowing 
avhat Gods attributes are; whether He be Juſt and 
good, as well as all- poauerful and all-wije. The warks 
of creation to be conſulted for our information. 13 
SECT. VIII. Gods goodne/s demonſo rated fre on the 
goodneſs perceived in mankind, 
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SEC T. IX. Gods goodneſs demonſtrated from the 
happineſs, which he has, in fac, communicated to his 
_ fenſible creatures, 16 
SECT. X. Additional arguments in proof of Gods 
gooaneſs 10 mankind. | 18 
SECT. XI. The origin of evil, both natural and 
moral, conſidered and reconciled to Gods goodneſs. 20 
O E C T. XII. The ſame ſubjef continued, Gods 
 Juftice a neceſſary conſequence of his goodneſs. The na- 
tural and moral attributes of God are injeparably con- 
netted with each other. 21 
8 E CT. XIII. The perfections of God are of the ſame 
Lind with the perfections of a ſimilar denomination in 
man, tho differing from them infinitely in degree. How 
Jobe eaght to think and ſpeak of the Deity. 24 
8 E C I. XIV. The belief of Gods Providence, both 
general and particular, the neceſſary conſequence of a 
Sincere belief of his being and attributes. 27 
SECT. XV. Great caution to be uſed in determining 
ehich are acts of Gods particular providence, and which 
are not. N 29 
SECT. XVI. To zhoſe avho ſiucerely believe a God 
and providence it cannot poſſibly be matter of indifference 
how, or in what manner they act. 31 
S E CT. XVII. Duties awveing to the Deity from ſuch 
es difire to ad conſiftently æuiihb the belief of a God, au 
His providence. | 34 
SECT. XVIII. Datizs oxveing to themſelves from 
/uch as defire to a& conſiſtently with the belief of a God, 
and his providence, | . 33 
SE Cr. XIX. Duties owveing to their felloau- creatures 
from ſuch as defire to act confrflently with the belief of 
a Grd, and his providence. 4 
SH Cr. XX. A/yfem of duties to God, ourſelwes, and 
our fellow-ereatures, ſimilar to the foregoing, ariſes from 
the confideration and purſuit of our greateſt happineſs. 37 
EE, CT. XXI. Afimilar ſyſtem of duties reſults from 
ihe carte nplation of the nature and M ential differences of 


things, | 8 K 0 12 
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SECT. XXII. To follow a ſiſtem of duties thus found. 
ed, is to follow the will of God, and to obey bis com. 
anands. 42 
SECT. XXIII. There is a ſu ficient ſanction, either 
natural or poſitive, annexed. to the divine laws. 

SECT. XXIV. IF a proportionate increaſe of hap- 
pineſs do not always follow the obſervation of the . 
laws in this life, there muſt be a future ſtate, whertin 
this irregularity will be corrected. BR 
SECT. XXV. The exiſtence of the foul in a Future 
Hate is inſeparably connected with the being of an 
all. pœaberfful, wiſe, juſt, and good God. 48 
SECT. XXVI. 4 future ftate proved from the na- 
ture of the human ſoul, its capacity, powers, inſtincks 
and afectiout. 50 
SECT. XXVII. The argument in favour of a future 
„ate taken from the powers, paſſions and affections of 
the foul, wiewed in another light, 53 
SECT. XXVIII. Human life ought not to be treated 
as a jeſt; nor the dignity of the human nature to be 
wvilifyed. 56 
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Spring of reaſon alone; or babe its origin to an extraor- 
dinary interpoſition of heazven, 58 
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method muſt be taken to inform ourſelves of the real 
ftrength of reaſon in moral and religious matters. 60 


SECT. XXXI. Thoſe notions, auhich had reaſon only 


for their guide in matters of religion, were greſsly igno- 
rant with reſpect to the nature of”: God, his attributes 
and providence. + ns | 
SECT, XXXII. Ar equal ignorance. appears with 
regard tu the duties which are oxveing to God, 10 our- 
ſelves and te our felloxw-creatures, The religious int - 
ſirudtions of the heathens deficient in point of authority. 
5 | 4 5D< 
SECT. XXXIII. The deductions of reaſon uncertain 


With regard to the tmmort tality of the foul, and a fle- 
ture 
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ture ſtate of rewards and puniſoments. What the an- 


exents taught upon this ſubject was both prejudicial to 


morality, and not ſufficient to conduct them to a well- 
grounded tranquillity of mind. 66 


err -XXXIV, if reaſon be not abls to inſtruct us 


in our *whole duty, it is inſufficient to exalt us to the 
higheſt degree of happineſs which aue are created capa- 
ble of enjoying. 69 
S ECT. XXXV. General e upon the imper- 
fection of ancient, and the perfection ef modern, reaſon 
relatively to religious ſubjets. This difference not to be 
accounted for from the mere powers of the human mind, 
ewhich have been always the ſame as they are now, 
and, in ſome nations, equally cultivated formerly, as at 
prejent. 71 
S ECT. XXXVI. On- religious wiſdom was commu- 
nicated to us by God, thro' the intervention of Feſus 
Chriſi and his ales. 73 
SECT. XXXVII. TI. apoſtles delivered to the world 
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borrowed from the meditations of the eaſtern philaſophers, 
nor from the twviitings of Greece and Rome. 
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SECT. XXXIX. JF Jeſus Chrift vas ſent by Ged. 


to reveal his will 19 mankind; this is a fact, and 
muſt be proved, as all other hiſtorical facts are, by ex- 
ternal evidence, $1 
SECT. XL. Cod oy reveal his wilt to mankind, if 
he pleaſe, and the perſon go whom ſuch revelation ts 


made, may be infallibly afured, that it is Ged avho 
Speaks to him. | 82 


S i CT. XIII. Perſons, claiming to be inſpired, and 
ty ad under a divine commillion, are not 10 be believed - 
upon their own authority, but upon the firongeft evi- 


dence which ihe nature of the caſe will admit. 84 
SE C-F.- ü Sr ength of perſuaſion in the prophet 
himjclf is not ſufficient evidence of his inſpiration ta 
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other perſons; nor the holyne/s of his life ; nor-the rea- 
Jonableneſs of his doctrine; nor arguments in proof. of 
the neceſſity and uſefulneſs of a divine revelation, No 
evidence to be admitted in this caje, but the Malie 
teſtimony of God himſelf. 

SECT. XLIII. God can give this infallible teſtimony 
Ey enabling the prophet to avork miracles in his name; 
that is, by enabling him to controul the eſtabliſhed la tus 
of nature and providence, Faith, in conſequence. of 
miracles, is divine faith, It is faith in God, and not 

n the prophet. 9 

SECT. XLIV. Our cenviction and fraieh wail be 
equally rational, whether ave fee miracles performed our- 

Jelyes, or are certain that they have been performed by 
the teſtimony of other peiſous, eye-witnefſes. Human 
teſtimony a proper medium of belisf and practice. 90 

SECT. XLV. Miraculous facts are capable of being 
proved by teſtimony, tho? ſuch facts have newer fallen 
under our own inſpeftion and experience. As there 
may be prebability without truth, Ja there may be truth 
ewithout probability. 93 

SECT. XLVI. Per/ons, removed from the times 
auherein the prophet lived, are to proceed ewith the 
utmoſt diligence and caution in examining into the cer- 
_ of fuch miraculous facts as are propoſed fer their 

elif. 

8 E C. XLVIL. Fas of the miraculous kind &o | 
become the objects of a rational credibility, even many 
ages after they hawe been performed. 97 

SECT. XLVIII. An enumeration of the various cir- 
cumſtances which render miraculous fats credible to 
poſterity. 98 

S * CT. XLIX. Miraculous fats may be conveyed to 

ture ages with ſuch a degree of certainty, as fhall be 
ken to render our belief” of them rational, and, 
conſequently, to injluence our religious conduct. It is of 
the eſſence of miracles no! to be frequent. 103 

SECT. L. It is prope/ed lo examine the truth of the 
Chr tian religion ” the principles before laid down. 
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The divine original of the Mo/aic revelation will be 
proved by proving the divine original of Chriſti- 
anity. 104 
SECT. LI. The nature ef Chriſts commiſſion accord- 
ing lo his own claim, The manner of his executing 
this commiſſion. | | 106 
SECT. LI. Jaht was fully perſuaded of his own 


extraordinary commiſſion. His character as delivered in 


the evritings of the apoſtles. | 107 
SECT. LIII. That Chrift was not an enthuſiaſt may 
be collected from his words and works, 10 


SECT. LIV. Chrifts works were actual changes 
made in the laws of nature by the immediate interpoſi- 


tion of God. The inſufficiency of all other cauſes to ac- 


count for theſe works. TY 
SECT, LV. The enquiry into the nature and cauſẽ 
/ Chrifts miraculous works continued. 11 


S ECT. LVI. The ewvangelifts and apoſtles being the 
auitneſſes and publiſhers of Chriſts doctrines and works, 
proper enquiries are to be made concerning them, be- 

fore vie believe aobat is contained in their doritings. 


115 
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and to recommend it to the univerſal approbation, 


and reception, 
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INDIF- | 


{ INDIFFERENCE 


FOR 


INEXCUSARLE, 


S£ECT..h 


Hudifference for religion a faſhionable and grow- 


ing vice. Mankind ſhould often be reminded .. 
of their eſſential duties, and have the evidences 


of religion frequently ſet before them. 


T is impoſſible for a conſidering many 
who ſeriouſly attends to what is paſſing 
in the world, not to perceive, that an 
indolent negle& of the moſt important 


intereſts of morality is amongſt. the increaſing 
evils of the preſent times, that a carelels indif- 

_ ference, with reſpect to the duties owing to the 
Divine Being, is become a mark of politeneſs, 
and efteemed the reſult of a ſuperior under- 
ſtanding; that hers are too many amongſt us 


who 


2 The Truth and Importance of 

who ſeem to be wholly regardleſs, whether 
there be any truth in Religion, or not; whether 
its high pretenſtons are well, or ill-founded ; 
whether they have right, or e or any 


notions at all upon the important ſubje&; or, 


whether any thing be required of them either 
to do, or to forbear, in conſequence of the 


religious principles, which they may chance to 


profeſs. As they often call themſelves Chriſtians, 


without believing the doctrines of him, by whoſe 


name they are diſtinguiſhed; ſo is it too cuſ- 
tomary to believe without examination and 
conviction, and to be convinced without prac- 
tiſing. Surely, therefore, in ſuch a ſituation 


of things, it cannot be looked upon either as an 
uſeleſs, or unneceſſary undertaking to inform 


mankind, from time to time, of their eſſential 


duties; frequently to remind them, that they 


are rational as well as ſenſible creatures, that 
thay have ſouls, as well as bodies, whoſe gra- 
tifications are to be conſulted, and whoſe in- 
tereſt is to be provided for; continually to be 
calling off their affections from the momentar 
pleaſures of animal nature to the purſuit of their 
greateſt and molt laſting good; to direct their 
- matureſt thoughts to the immoveable relations, 
which they ſtand in to their God, and to the 
| inſeparable connection by which they are united 


to their fellow-creatures; and, repeatedly, to 
| ſet before them the evidence, the utility, and the 


harmony of religion both natural and revealed. © 


— 


Ser. 


ed. 


8 E C T. II. 


The uſe and advantages reſulting lo religion, in gene- 
ral, from argument and enquiry ; and, in particu- 
lar, to revealed religion. The qualifications ne- 
ceſſary to judge rightly of religious matters. 


4 OR have we any juſt grounds to be ap- 

prehenſive, that by thus offering religion 
to the touchſtone of argument and enquiry, its 
foundations may, in the event, be ſapped and 


overturned, and the moſt ſacred inftitutions 
taught to ſit too light and eaſy upon our minds. 


On the contrary, we may be fully aſſured, that 


where the trial 1s fincere, where it is guided by a 
judgement impartial, diſcerning andwell-inform- 
ed, what is right, and juſt and good, will thereby _ 
become maniteſt, and be more ſecurely eſtabliſh- 
cd; whilſt what is weak, and falſe and wicked, 
will be detected and exploded. By this means 
every various degree of evidence, from certainty 
to the leaſt appearance of probability, will have 
its proportionable weight and influence upon 
our minds, and be made the rule and ſtandard 
of our knowledge, our belief, and our practice. 


By this means alſo authority will be ſet upon its 


: proper baſis, and religion become, what italways 
ought to be, a free and reaſonable ſervice,—a 


ſervice worthy of the Being to whom it is 
directed, and of man by whom it is perform- 


lutely and implicitly confided in and obeyed ; 
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It is true, an extraordinary reve- 
lation of Gods will, ſhould ſuch at any time be 

graciouſly vouchſafed to mankind, cannot de- 
ceive us, and therefore muſt always be abſo- 


| 
| 
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but it will, undoubtedly, be required of us, be- 


fore we venture to build any thing upon this re- 


velation, and to draw concluſions from it, to be 


aſfured, that it is really derived from the Father 
of light and truth. For to admit revelation as 
coming from Heaven, without previous exami- 


nation or proof, to believe in ſuch revelation and 


to be led by it, is ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſtn, i is 
nothing ele but mere fanaticiſim; Fo argue; 


therefore, for a blind, paſſive, and un-enquiring 


faith and ebedience, in any caſe whatſoever, is 
to love darkneſs rather than ſunſhine ; is to ſet 
open a wide door for all manner of error and 
deluſion to enter in at; and highly to diſcredit 
the cauſe itſelf, in whoſe favour ſo abſurd a plea 
is offered. For we ſhall ſuſpect, and not with- 


_ out. reaſon, that fomething weak, or wrong, or 


unjuſtifiable, is concealed under that which, we 
are told, muſt not be ſearched or narrowly 
looked into. Itis a principle of the moſt perni- 
cious conſequence, as it has a direct tendency to 
confound the true religion with every ſort of 


impoſture ; and will equally ſuit with all doc- 
trines and opinions, even the moſt extravagant 
and contradictory. The heathen prieſt will 


| ſtrongly, and ſucceſsfully, recommend it to us 
in defence of eſtabliſhed idolatry; the Turk, 


upon this foundation, may ſafely believe his 


Foran; and the Jew perſiſt in the obſervation 
of the antiquated religion of his forefathers. 
Thoſe docti ines, which, by being founded upon 


right reaſon and evidence, are agreeable to the 


will of God, and, in fact, derived from him as 
their immediate ſource and original, cannot be 
overthrown ; and, therefore, need not fear what 


_ either the force, or cunning, or malice of man 
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can do unto them. Truth never dreads being 
ſhewn.in the fulleſt Blaze of light; it will ftand 


the ſtricteſt and moſt ſevere ſcrutiny, and is fill 


growing | brighter and brighter by being op- 
poſed, canvaſlſed and examined into. It is an 


honeſt, impartial, and unprejudiced freedom 


of thinking and diſcourſing upon all ſubjects 


whatever, conducted with humility, decenc 
and information, which ought to Jifinguiſh 
the religion of a Chriſtian from that of all the 


world beſides ; it is what really does diſtinguiſh 


the well-in{trudted faith of a Proteſtant, from 
the bigotted and ſuperſtitious zeal of the Roman 
Cathdlick. Nor ſhall we find the en- 
quiry into the certainty, reaſonableneſs aud ne- 
ceffity of religion ſo pexplexing and difficult a 
taſk, as the want of accuſtoming ourſelves to 
reflection, as the love of pleaſure, and a diſlike 
of ſtudious attention, may, perhaps, perſuade 
us to imagine; or as the immenſe variety of 


diſputes, which have been raiſed upon this moſt 


intereſting of all ſubjects, may induce us tg 
believe. Much logick, an extenſive literature, 
and a deep ſkill in metaphyſics, are not ſo re- 
quiſite to enable us to judge truly of what. is 


Tight and wrong in religious matters, as an 
humble, candid, and ingenuous diſpoſition ; 


as an earneſt deſire to know our duty, in order 
more fully and exactly to practiſe it it is the 
modeſt, and, not the preſumptuous, enquirer, 
who makes a real and ſafe progreſs in the 


diſcovery of divine truth. 
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ST CE, 


The belief of a God, the Creator, Preſerver, and 


Governour of all things, the foundation of religion. 
The being of an eternal, all-pawerful, and all- 
wiſe God proved, ee 


S THERE, THEN, A Gop ? Is there an eter- 


nal, all-powerful, all-wiſe and all- perfect 
eing, by the efficacy of whoſe will all things 


were at firft created, and upon whom the whole 
univerſe is continually dependant, as upon its 


Preſerver and Governour ? Until this funda- 


-menital article of faith be ſettled to our entire 
latisfaction, our minds will be perpetually fluc- 
tuating in doubt and uncertainty; our religious 


hopes and fears will be all vain and irrational, 
and our notions of morality vague, empty, and 
uninfluencing. Behold, then, the never-ceaſing 


order, beauty, and regularity of that wondrous 
_ conſtitution of things which every where ſur- 
rounds us, and captivates our admiration | Sa 


much power, art, contrivance and deſign appear 


in every diftin& part of the various ſyſtem of 


nature, when conſidered by itſelf; and ſuch 
exquiſite proportion, harmony and mutual con- 
neCtion ſhine throughout the whole viſible world, 
when the ſeyeral parts are compared together, 


and referred to each other—that, whether we 


turn ouradmiring eyes inward, and contemplate 
our own ſtructure and compolition; or ſurvey 


the infinity of objects, both animate and in- 


animate, which are every inſtant preſentin 

themſelves to our contemplation; we ſhall fin 

it impoſſible ſeriouſly to doubt, for a ſingle mor 
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Natural and Revealed Religion. 7 
ment, of the existence of an eternal, all-potwwerful and 
all-wiſe Being, the efficient cauſe of all things, The 
heavens and the earth, each in its place, pro- 
claim this great and leading truth to mankind 


with ſuch ſtrength of demonſtration ; that he 


who, really, does not hear their united voice, 
who is not perſuaded, who is not entirely con- 
vinced by it, may be ſecurely pronounced to have 
loſt the true uſe of his faculties, to be deaf, ſenfe- 


leſs, and void of underſtanding To behold the 


ſtupendous machine of the univerſe with atten- 
tion, to reflect upon its creation at firſt, and its 
continued preſervation for ſo many ages ſince ; 
and yet to believe, that there is no Being diſtinct 
from the machine itſelf, who originally planned 
and finiſhed, and who {till ſupports it, no energy 


nor intelligence but what was formed in it, and 


grew out of it, a man muſt be credulous beyond 


all computation and conception of credulity. 


n 


The things which we ſee could not make themſelves, 
nor did they owe their exiſtence to hazard, 


nature, fate, or any other unintelligeut c . 


| ID that ſun, for inſtance, whoſe uniform 
Land well-ordered light and heat are eſſen- 
tially neceſſary to the preſervation of this globe, 
and of the various ſpecies of living creatures, 


which have their dwellings in it, call himſfelf 
into being? Did thoſe trees and herbs, Whole 
beauty we ſo juſtly admire, and without which 


life could not be ſupported, ſhoot out of the foil 
ſpontaneoully, according to their ſeveral kinds, 
and cover the naked mold without any previous 
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planting or ſowing ? Did that immenſe and 


permanent variety of animals, which people and 


adorn this earth without over-charging it, ori- 


ginally make themſelves? or did they all owe 


their exiſtence to other beings like themſelves, 
weak, paſſive, periſhing and dependant ? The 
ery ſuppoſition is, to the higheſt degree, ridi- 


culous and abſurd. Was, then, this well-pro- 


portioned and ſelf- agreeing ſyſtem of ſun, moon 
and ſtars; of animal and vegetable; of intellec- 


tual, ſenſible, and unfeeling; of air, water, and 


mineral, formed by hazard and the blind ungui- 


ded-force of matter? Or was it produced into 
_ exiſtence by the indeterminate and uncertain 
action of an unmeaning nature, and a blind fata- 
lity? Or, did it exiſt for ever (in the manner we 


ſee it at preſent) without a beginning, in a per- 
petual ſeries, order and ſucceſſion © But if it would 
be looked upon as abſurd, and to an extreme 
degree irrational to ſuppoſe, that hazard, nature, 


ate, or any other unintelligent and necęſſarily- acting 


cauſe whatever, might, at preſent, form fo intri- 


_ eate, ſo comprehenſive and perfect a machine as 


the human body; or build and preſerve a world 
ſo exquiſitely finiſhed, as that in which we are 


placed; it muſt have been always equally abſurd 
to have made the ſuppoſition, to whatever di- 
ſtant period of duration, to whatever whimſical 
juveneſcence of matter, we may ſtrive to carry 


backwards our extravagant imaginations, For 


the mere circumſtance of time cannot poſſibly 


make any difference in the caſe before us; nor 


can thouſands and ten thouſands of ages give ac- 
tivity, canſiſtency and underſtancing ro a cauſe, 

of whoſe effence it is to be unactive, irregular 
and unintelligent; or make thoſe ſuceeſſions of 

WIS ED beings, 
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| beings, taken all together, to be independant, un- 


derived, and ſelf-exiſtent, each of which ſuc- 
ceſſions, conſidered ſingly, is acknowledged to 
be wholly dependant upon, and derived from, 


the preceding. We know that there is a neceſ- 


ſary andimmutable relation between every cauſe 


and its effect; and that the general properties of 
the former may always be collected and known 
by carefully examining the appearances of the 


latter. As therefore confuſion, deformity, con- 


tinual change and monſtrous variety are the 
natural and never-failing effects, where chance, 
blindneſs, and unperceiving neceſſity are the 


predominant principles: ſo are regularity, order, 


beauty, uniformity and perſeverance, the ge- 
nuine and univerfally-acknowledged offspring 
of power guided by wiſdom, counſil and dehgn, 


SECT. V, 


Aditional arguments in proof of the ex Hence of + 


an ene and an Maul being. 


E man, who@r power of imagination will 
permit him to conccive, that the moſt ex- 


cellent pieces of human art, ſkill and induſtry; 
the moſt magnificent palaces, for example, the 
moſt exquiſite hiſtorical pictures, and the moſt 


uſeful and complicated machines, might have 
been built, painted, and conſtructed without 
any previous plan, contrivance, or foreſight: 


the man whole wild and extravagant fancy will 
| ſuffer him ſeriouſly to ſuppoſe, that-the cele- 
brated labours of a Homer, a Shakeſpear, ar a 


Milton, might have been compoſed. by throw- 


ng os a at random, as fate or hazard di- 


rected, 
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rected, the different elements of the alphabet 
tuch an one, indeed, could he be found, might 
fill go on ro fancy (for believe J am ſure he 


could not) that this moſt beautiful ſtructure of 


the human body (not to mention the other parts 
of the viſible world) might have been framed by 


chance; that rationality, judgement, and free- 
will, might have been ground or pounded out 


of the infinitely ſmall, round, and ſmooth par- 
ticles which compoſe the general maſs of mat- 
ter; and that life, ſenſe, ſelf- motion, memory, 
reflection, abſtraction, and all the other won- 


derful faculties of the ſoul, might have had no 


other ſource, cauſe or original, than the for- 
tuitous concourſe, colliſion, and concretion of 
manimate atoms. But abſurditics beget 
abſurdities, whillt we are viewing the arguments 


of atheiſm, and one impoſſibility grows out of 


another. If fate, or hazard, or nature, or an 


innate energy inſeparably reſiding in the univer- 


ſal matter (call it by what name you will) after 
an infinity of changes of form and place, did, 


at length, produce that immenſe variety of ani- 
mals, which float in the ſummer-air, and which 
cover the ſurface of the earth, all of them com- 
pletely furniſhed, as we ſee they are, with the 


parts neceſſary both to preſerve their own ex- 


Hence, and to continue their ſeveral kinds: may 
it not reafonably be demanded, how it comes ta 
paſs, that this plaſtick efficacy having attained 
the exacteſt and molt artful ſymmetry and firuc- 
ture for her ſeveral creatures, and lodged them 
in places moſt convenient to nouriſh them, has 


ever ſince deſiſted from her arduous labour? How - 
it comes to paſs, that animals are not ſtill pro- 
_ duced, in the original way, by fermentation and 


pu- 
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putre faction, and yet that their ſeveral ſpecies 
are regularly continued without addition or di- 
minution? Why does not this plaſtick nature 


ſtill go on to make men without hands, feet or 


heads, as ſhe muſt be ſuppoſed to have done, in 
the infinite diverſity of her firſt terreſtrial pro- 


ductions, before ſhe arrived at the ſtate of per- 


fection, in which we ſee her works appear at 


preſent? What was there of motion, moiſture, 


and fertility in the earth formerly, with which it 
is not now endued : Or will you ſuppoſe that this 


18 energy, knowing that it is impoſſible for 
er to add any thing to the preſent perfection of 
her ſeveral creatures, has therefore prudently 

iven over making any more experiments? Bur 


is not this to allot wi/dom and deſign to a cauſe, 
of whoſe eſſence it is to be, and to act, without 


wiſdom and deſign ? * 


8 E G T. VI. 


The atbeiſtict ſiſtem, with regard ta the production 


of animals, abſurd and impoſſibie. It is morally 
zmpoſſuble for reaſonable creatures to baniſh all 


notions of a God from their minds. 


TY) UT let it be granted, for arguments ſake, 

that this zdeal nature, after an infinite va- 
ricty of trials, might, by we know not what 
caſual coincidence, commixture and co-opera- 
tion of cauſes and effects, produce one man, and 
one of each tribe of animals] But is it poſſible 


even for the moſt extravagant imagination of 


the moſt extravagant viſionary to conceive, 
that ſhe ſhould be able to produce two of each 
ſpecies? and that of theſe two, one of them 
| | „ ſhould 


EE ERETE =D . 
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mould be a male, and the other a female? and 
that they ſhould come into being juſt at the ſame 
time, and at the ſame place? and that that place 
ſhould be previouſly furniſhed with all the con- 
veniences of proper warmth, _ and water, 
ſo neceſſary both to ſuppl y the wants of 
creatures, who had ein "Ie: but the mere 
ſenſe of feeling for their — Nag and to ſcreen 
them likewiſe from that numerous train of ac- 
cidents, which attend animal life in its infancy? 
In ſpight therefore of all which either reaſon or 
even fancy can invent to the contrary ; let every 
vain imagination of ſcepticiſm be indulged with 
the moſt favourable examination; let every pre- 
judice of education and cuſtom be entirely 
. vl, away: yet. till fhall we find it morally im- 
| CE Wes 1s to baniſh from our minds the notion 
of a felf-exiftent, pre en and all-wiſe Being, 
A fo and Father of all things, We cannot 
open our attentive eyes for a moment, but the 
idea of a God will immediately ruſh in and force 
itſelf upon us, and we ſhall feel ourſelves under 
an utter incapacity of ſeriouſly doubting of his 
exiſtence. All HAiene all knowledge, all 
ſcience lead us to own this fundamental truth; 
and the univerſal reception, which it has met 
with from all ſorts of thinking people, in all 
ages of the world, and in all places, manifeſtly 
- evinces, that it is entirely ſuitable, proportionate 
and agreeable to the general e N and 
reaſon of "ind. | 2 81 0 1 
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N E C F. vi: 


Mankind greatly intereſted in knowing what God 


attributes are; whether He be juſt and good, as 


_ well as all-powerful, and all-wije. The works 


of creation to be conſulted for. our informations 


ER E, then, let us humbly preſume more 


nearly to approach, and with more ac- 
curacy to ſurvey, this univerſal Source of being; 
let us go on to enquire into the whole of his 
perfections, as they may be collected from the 


ſyſtem, wherein we are placed ; and endeavour, 


with all becoming modeity and reverence, to 
contemplate him in his efentigl attributes. Ima- 
gine not that we are here propoſing to ſearch 
into the manner of Gods being, which it would 
be unpardonable arrogance in us to attempt to 


explain, becauſe it is impoſſible that we ſhould 


be able to form any conception of it: or that 
ve are curious to inveſtigate either the manner 
of that knotoledge, by which paſt, preſent and fu- 
ture are alike intuitively perceived both in their 
cauſes and effects, or the manner of that power, 


to which to will and to be done are the ſame. — 


But as ſenfible-rational-creatures, in a perpetual 


purſuit of every thing which may tend to perfect 


our natures, and to advance our trueſt happi- 
neſs, we may be, and moſt undoubtedly are, 


extremely intereſted to enquire into the attributes 


F the Deity, as far as they may have any rela- 


tion to ourſelves, and to our ſyſtem — and for 


| ſuch an enquiry we certainly have all the facul- 
ties neceſſary to direct our reſearches'; nor will 
our labour be in vain, if we proceed with proper 
So es | atten- 
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14 The Truth and Importance of 
attention, caution and perſeverance. If the b-- 
ing of God cannot poſſubly be matter of mere indif- 


ference to his creatures, ſurely it met nearly concerns 


them to endeavour by ſearching to find out and to 
know, who and what their God is. Are you, 
then, to look upon the God of nature, upon the 
author of this world, merely as an eternal and 
an all-powerful intelligence, cloathed indeed 
with majeſty, dwelling in light inacceſſible, 
and ſupremely happy in an indolent tranquilli- 
ty, but, at the ſame time, utterly regardleſs of 
what paſſes amongſt his humble creatures, un- 


connected with mankind, uncommunicative and 
unbenevolent ? or is the Lord of the univerſe 


to be dreaded by you as an arbitrary being, go- 
verned only by the impetnous fallies of an un- 


reſtrained will, partial, auſtere, rigid, and whol- 


ly unconcerned at the miſeries which he ſees 
befall mankind ? Conſult the volumes of 


the creation, as they lie open before you, the 
beſt, the ſureſt and the only guides, by which 


you can hope to arrive at the knowledge of 


. Gods perfections and of the nature of his con- 
nection with mankind, and you will ſoon be de- 
monſtratively convinced, that the almighty God, 
ho in the beginning made the heavens and the 
carth, ftill continueth to rule in the kingdoms. 


of men; that he is righteous in all his ways and 
Holy in all his works; and that eſſential good- 


neſs, and effential juftice are ever tempering, 


mitigating, and directing the mightineſs of his 


_ irreſiſtible power, and the deſigns of his infinite 
wiſdom. But theſe are points, which call for a 


more particular and mature diſcufſion. 


SECT. 


* 
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8 E © T. vn. 
Gods 8 demo, rated from the gocdneſs per- 


ceived in mankind. 


F, then, you may be allowed to argue, as 
certainly you may, that there muſt have been 
Tring from all eternity, becauſe there is ſome- 
thing noto: and that this eternal ſomething muſt 
have been everlaſtingly intelligent, becauſe there 
is intelligence now: ſurely the ſame manner of rea- 
ſoning may with cqual force and propricty, be 
applied to demonſtrate, that the eternal Being 
mult likewiſe be good and ju/?, For that theſe 
ualities of goodneſs. and juſtice, as they exiſt in 
| 85 reaſonable beings, are perfections, and that 
theſe perfections, in a certain degree, are at pre- 
ſent in mankind. you cannot but ſee and ac- 
knowledge: either therefore you muſt affert 
that they were eternally in the Creator, and 
from him communicated to the creatures; or 
you muſt maintain, that the creatures are more 
perfect than the Creator: that non-entity may 
produce entity, non-intelligence intelligence, 
and non-goodneſs goodneſs, But as this 
argument to prove the goodneſs of God may per- 
haps appear too general, and be too abſtracted 
for your comprehenſion, eſpecially if you have 
not been accuſtomed to metaphyſical ſpecula- 
tions: you will do well, ſeriouſly to conſult - 
your own feelings, and the unbiaſſed judgement, 
. Which your conſcience makes of your preſent 
' Kate, condition and circumſtances in the world: 
you will do well to have recourſe to the works 
of the creation, wherein the original will, deſign 


and 


E e 
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and intention of the Deity towards his creatures 


is fully contained; for you may collect from 


thence, the moſt ample evidence in proof of the 
7 intereſting e before you. 


2 0 f. IX. 


Gods goodneſs demonſtrated Fob the WEL 
ewhich he bns, in fat, communicated to His is [eq ble 


creatures. 


Oui 5 may be defined to $4 an uniform inclina- 


tion and diſpoſition of the mind to communicate 


| pleaſure and happineſs to all beings capable of enjoy- 


ing them a diſpoſition however, neither mo- 
ved by neceſſity, nor acting blindly without diſ- 


cernment, but regulated in all its operations by 
the dictates of right reaſon. And can it be de- 
nied, do we not in fact feel and experience, 
that there is much pleaſure and happineſs diſtri- 
buted and diffuſed throughout this whole ſyſtem, 
eſpecially among the children of men? We 
are placed in a "ſituation perfectly well fitted, 


and entirely agreeable, to our natures; and are 


completely furniſhed with all the abilities both 
of body and mind, neceſlary to ſecure our being, 


and provide for our-well-being. We love life, 
we are fond of exiſtence, and extremely unwil- 


ling to part with it. But would this be the caſe, 


was the general amount of human miſery larger 


than the ſum of human happineſs? would this be 


the caſe, were the phyſical and moral evils, to 


which we are expoſed, greater than the good of 
both kinds, which, unaſked and unmerited, God 
has freely beſtowed upon us? For us alſo, and 


for our ſakes, the ſun Kies, the rains deſcend in 
their 
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their appointed ſeaſons, and the earth brings forth 
her fruits abundantly : all nature ſeems, in a fort, 


to be ſubſervient to our eaſe, convenience and 


comfort, and to have been purpoſely made, that 
it might contribute to our pleaſure and happineſs. 
Let not the reader haſtily imagine, that I am here 


giving to man a larger ſhare of importance in the 


icale of being, than he really has; or that, proud 
of the dignity of the human ſpecies, I am en- 
deavouring to perſuade him to believe, that every 
thing was created for our ſole uſe and benefit. For 
there may be, and moſt probably are, a multitude 
of other wiſe and beneficent purpoſes intended to 


be ſerved by theſe things, which we neither do, 


nor can know any thing of. But as we are, at 
preſent, enquiring, whether God be a good being, 


that is, whether he has a diſpoſition to commu- 


nicate happineſs to his creatures ; the queſtion, 


with reference to this ſyſtem at leaſt, muſt be, in 


a preat meaſure, decided, as this ſyſtem ſtands 
particularly related to ourſelves, who make fo 
conſiderable a part of it. For as we are conſcious 


only of our own feelings, of our own pleaſures and 


pains, it is from them only that we can ſecure] 


argue in the preſent caſe. And therefore when 


we evidently perceive that almoſt every thing in 
this ſyſtem either actually does, or, by the inter- 


vention of our ſkill, may be made, ſome way or 


other, to contribute to our convenient, comfort- 
able and ornamental ſubſiſtence, we may, and we 


muſt, conclude, if we reaſon conſiſtently, that 


this was one principal end, for which the wiſdom 
and power of God originally intended theſe things, 
and conſequently that, with reſpect to us, he is a 

good being. * 5 
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e 


Additional arguments in proof of Gods goodneſs te 


mankind, 


XIYITIH che like gracious view, intention and 
V \ diſpoſition in the Divine Being to com- 
municate happineſs to us, whatever tends to pro- 
mote our. preſervation is fo made and conſtituted 
by him, as to give us pleaſure in its uſe : whilſt 
things pernicious and deſtructive to our well-being 
are framed in ſuch a manner, as to excite uneaſineſs 
and diſorder in us. And as things agreeable in 
their nature and even ſalutary to us, when immo- 
derately uſed, become prejudicial to our welfare, 
in order to prevent this abuſe, pain is generally an- 
nexed to ſuch immoderate uſe. But could this be 
done without deſign; and does not ſuch deſign 
_ plainly argue an uniform principle of benevolence 
in the mind of the deſigner? —So again; bein 
made capable of contributing greatly either to the 
happineſs, or to the miſery of our fellow- creatures 
by our behaviour towards them, in order to en- 
courage us to prefer the former, we find pleaſure 
naturally annexed to a conſciouſneſs of willing 
their happineſs, and pain to a conſciouſneſs of in- 
tending their miſery. No man makes another 

happy, but he ſecretly applauds himſelf for ſo 

oing, nor voluntarily renders his fellow- creatures 
miſerable, without 1 condemning his own 
conduct. No man, deſignedly, puts another to 
pain, but to ſatisfy ſome favourite paſſion, or 
craving appetite, which, he imagines, Cannot 
otherwiſe be ſatished ; nor does he ever eſcape . 
remorſe and anguiſh, when the gratification, 
which excited the act of ſeverity, ceaſes, Nay 
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we cannot even ſee the miſerable without per- 
ceiving a diſagreeable ſenſation in ourſelves not 
be removed, but by endeavouring to eaſe, reli-ve 

and aſſiſt them, unleſs ſome particular diſpleaſure 
has been conceived againſt the ſufterers, on ac- 
count of injuries ſuppoſed to be done either to our- 
felves, or others. *—In ſhort, ſuch is the bene- 
volent conſtitution of the human ſyſtem, that no 
man can procure his own greateſt happineſs (to 
which however he is irreſiſtibly determined) but 
by contributing to the common good; but by 
attending to, and promoting, all that lies in his 
power, the general happineſs. If, then, theſe in- 
clinations, propenſitics, and inſtincts (call them by 
what name you pleaſe) were originally implanted ii 
us, or were made the natural reſult ofthe conſtitution 
given to us by the wiſe Author of our exiſtence, 
they muſt be looked upon as ſo many inconteſtible 
proofs, that he willed, propoſed, and intended 
the univerſal happineſs 3 that he has diſpoſed us 
by our very frame and texture for a perpetual cir- 
culation of friendly offices, and formed us in ſuch 
a manner, as to be ever willing, ready and pleaſed 
to aſſiſt, relieve, comfort, and make each other 
happy. But ſhall man be benevolent, and ſhall 


the Author'of man be ſuppoſed deftitute of this 


amiable principle, without which it is impoſſible 

to conceive a perfect character? As truly may we 

ſay, that he who made the eye does not himſelf 

ſee : and that he who formed the human under- 
ſtanding has himſelf no knowledge. 


* See an Enquiry into the evidence of the chriſtian religion, 
oy” Mrs. ee | 
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LECT XI, 


The origin of evil both natural and. moral, confi deed 


and reconciled to Gods goodneſs.” 


UT why, then, | is there all that miſery and 


wretchedneſs in the world, which we every 

day ſee, feel, and hear ſo bitterly. complained of ? 
rom hence ariſes this variety of woe, and how 
is it to be reconciled with the genuine fruits of this 
benevolent attribute ? i God be good, why are we 
not all completely happy * 
Being while wiſdom is infinite, whoſe Power nothing 
can reſiſt, and to whom to will and to do is the ſame 


thing, "from executing, to the utmoſt extent, bis kind. | 


intentions toward his rational creatures? 


God has, certainly, performed the whole of his | 
gracious intentions towards mankind ; but we muſt 


conclude from his works, that his intentions were, 
not to communicate to them an abſolute, unlimited 
and unreſtricted happineſs, but a conditional hap- 
pineſs only; a mixed, reſtrained and progreſſive 
happineſs; a happineſs conſiſtent with moral 
agency, and his own righteous government of the 
univerſe. For, it he had intended the former, he 
would neither have created them material, nor per- 


mitted them the uſe of fee-701/!, pains and death 
being the unavoidable conſequence of the material 
compoſition of our bodies, as moral evil, and the 
whole train of miſchiefs reſulting from thence, 
are inſeparably connected with the abuſe of free- 
 will—and yet, had we not been made material, 

we never could have exiſted as men; as, without | 


a power of doing wrong as well as right, there 


could have been no better nor worfe in human 
actions, there could have been no moral diſtinc- 


tion 
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tion between man and man; nor could there 


have been any ſuch thing as rational happineſs, or 
that exquiſite enjoyment, which ariſes from the 
conſciouſneſs of having behaved ourſelves ſuitably 


to our nature and to the will of our Creator. The 


Supreme Being having once determined to create 
man, we may, I think, humbly preſume to aſſert, 
that it was not within the power of Omnipotence 


Itſeif, without a continual change or ſuſpenſion of 


the laws of nature, entirely to prevent the origin 
either of natural, or moral evil, Why, indeed, 
the Divine Being was pleaſed to create us en, 
and to give us only a conditional and precarious 


happineſs, inſtead of placing us in a ſituation, 
which would immediately and infallibly have con- 
ducted us to the poſſeſſion of our chief good, 


we cannot be informed in our preſent ſtate of 


being, nor are we greatly concerned to know. The 


proper buſineſs of mankind is to endeavour to find 
out what they, in fact, are, and how they are to 
behave in conſequence of what they are, and not 
to amuſe themſelves, in vain, with enquirin 


what they might have been had it pleaſed God. 
SECT, XII. 


85 


The ſome ſubjedt 6 Ges juſtice a neceſſa: 5 


conſequence of his goodneſs. The natural and 
moral attributes of God are 2 ab, y connected 
With each other, | 


F the Author of this ſyſtem has completely fur- 
niſhed it with all the means neceſſary to make 


bis rational creatures happy upon the whole, and 
has moreover ſupplied them with all the requitite 


powers both of body and mind to enable them to 


know and make uſe of theſe means, what can they 
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reaſonably demand more? They certainly have no 


ſufficient cauſe to murmur and repine at their ſitu- 
ation; to accuſe their Creator of want of goodneſs 


to them, and to complain, that they are not made 


fo perfect as, they imagine, they. might have been. 
| That they are frequently miſerabls, as indeed they 


are, that pain and grief are fo frequently the bitter 


lot of their inheritance upon earth—1s it not be- 
_ cauſe they have acted irrationally, and againft the 
dlictates of their conſcience and better judgement ?_ 


is it not becauſe they have freely indulged their 
g paſſions, and implicitly followed their 
wrong notions of pleaſure ? is it not becauſe they 
have voluntarily, and preſumptuouſly turned out 
of the way, which they knew to be the neareit 
and the moſt N way to conduct them to thei: 
trueſt happineſs? Upon the whole; if there be 


more good than evil, more happineſs than miſery 


in this ſyſtem, as there undoubtedly is by the 


univerſal confeſſion, the concluſion is infallible, 
that the Auther of this ſyſtem is a good Being. For 
the end, deſign and intention of a powerful and 
intelligent Being, of a Being whoſe will is not 
arbitrarily and partially determined ſometimes by 
one attribute and ſometimes by another, but, 1 112 
every inſtance, by the harmonious concurrence 


of them all with his wiſdom, may always be col- 5 


Sed with certainty from the moſt predominant 
appearances in his Works. Though therefore we 
ſhould not be able, as certainly we are not, to pe- 
netrate the ſecrets of the Divine nature and eco- 
nomy, to ſolve all the nice and intricate objections, 
raiſed by ſubtle and peeviſh metaphyſicians con- 
cerning the origin, extent and conſequences of 
evil, and perfectly to reconcile them with our 
notions of infinite goodneſs and foreſight : yet 


whilſt we perceive ſuch a multitude of phenomena 
entirely 
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entirely agreeable to our ideas of goodneſs, & 
may, and we muſt, conclude, if we will argue 
juitly, that an equal portion of goodneſs is diffuſed 
throughout the whole creation, even in thoſe in- 
ſtances, wherein it may not be ſo plainly obvious 
to our obſervation; the difference we muſt humbly 
impute to the ſhortneſs of our comprehenſion, and 
nat to any defect of the Divine attributes. For 


a Being of unlimited power and perfect wiſdom - 


muſt always act conſiſtently with himſelf; nor 
can he be ſemetimes good, and ſometimes evil, but m 


continually be the ſame, both yeſterday, to day, and for 


ever. But if God be @ good Being, it will 
neceſſarily follow, that he mult likewiſe be 5ſt. 
For it is of the effence of goodnels directed by in- 
telligence and wiſdom, after having examined the 
circumſtances of each particular caſe, to render 
unto every ane according to the merit, or demeric 
of his een 3 that is, zf 7s of the eſſence of good- 
neſs to be juſi, and to act in all inſtances con- 


formably to the nature, truth, and differences of | 


things. To the power, therefore, the un- 
derſtanding, and the toiſdom of God, we may now 

Join (to complete our relative idea of him) good- 
neſs and juſtice, And fo inſeparably are theſe 


moral perfettions connected with the natural both 


in our notions, and 1n their actual exertion, that 
he who denies the former to be eſſentially inhe rent 
in the Divine Being in their higheſt conceiveabic 
degree, may ſoon be reduced to a ne: deflity of de- 
nying the latter to belong to him; that is, he 
may ſoon be reduced to the ncceſſity of denying 
the very exiſtence of God. 


C 4 
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SECT, XIII. 


The perfection of Ged are of the fame kind with the 


berfeclians of a ſimilar denomination in man, tho 
differing from them infinitely in degree, How 
We ought to think and Reet of the Deity, 


AY not, therefore, under the pretence of an 
extraordinary veneration for the Divine Being, 
and to render, as you may perhaps be taught to ima- 
gine, the more exquifite honour to the tranſcendent 
excellency of his nature, that his attributes are not 
to be underſtood by us, and explained, in the literal 


ſenſe and proper acceptation of the words: ſay not, 
that the perfections of God, and the perfections of 


the ſame denomination in man, do not only differ 
from cach other in degree and manner of exertion, 


but that they are alſo entirely different in kind, with- 


out the leaſt reſemblance between them. For this is 
to increaſe the difficulties, which neceſſarily reſult 
of themſelves from conſidering th Divine attributes; ; 
it is to put them at a greater variance with the hu- 
man underſtanding, and, in reality, to bantſhall in- 
telligible notions of a Deity outof the world, leave- 


ing him nothing but an empty name, without any 


ideas annexed to it. For the unknown ſubſtratum 
of an unknown ſet of attributes may be chance or 
fate, or plaſhick nature; it may be juſt ſuch an in- 
linite, eternal and unmeaning phantom, as ſenſu- 
aliſts and even atheiſts are willing to own, and ready 
to confeſs their belief ef. If we are totally unac- 
quainted with the nature of God wiſdom; if his 
goodneſs be of ſuch a ſort, that we can form no ideas 
of it, and 6:5 jzy/tice of a kind not to be conceived 
by us : the conlequence is as certain as it is obvi- 
dus, that we cannot draw any rational conclulion 
from 
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from theſe attributes, and that, with regard to 
mankind at leaſt, God will be the ſame, as if he 
was not wiſe, nor juſt, nor good. But this is all 
mockery and ellen. For we, certainly, may 
argue concerning the Deity, as we do concerning 
other intelligent beings, from what we ſee and 


perceive of him, from fuch clear repreſentations, as 


the face of nature and the uniform appearances of 
things offer to our ſenſes, reflection and reaſon, 
And the concluſtons flowing from theſe arguments, 
as far as they go, are true and may ſafely be de- 
pended upon; or there is nothing in our reaſoning 
true and to be depended upon, but we are to be 

perpetually fluctuating in doubt, uncertainty and 
irreſolution. Thus, for inſtance, from the art, 


contrivance, and deſign, which fo generally and 


ſo manifeſtly diſcover themſelves in every various 


part of the conſtitution of the univerſe, as far as it 


falls within the compaſs of our obſervation, we 
are convinced, beyond a poſſibility of doubting, 
that the Author of this wondrous ſyſtem muſt be 
2 wile and underſtanding Being: but even this 
argumentation, plain and ſatisfactory as it appears 
to be, will be abſurd, our conviction folly, and 


there will be an irreconcileable variance between 


the premiſes and concluſion, leſs the wiſdom of 


God be of the fame kind with the . F man; 


that is, unleſs the actions of the Deity are uni- 
formly directed to ſome end, and that end be pro- 
moted by the beſt means. For this is the only 
notion of witdom which we are able to form, nor 
will our arguments prove any thing for an un- 
_ known wiſdom; or, what comes to the ſame point, 


for wiſdom in a ſenſe unknown. 80 again, 


with reference to the notions of mankind, there 
can be but one 74a of goodneſs, and one idea of 
jufticez and, coulequently, there can be no more 
DR, EET than 


\ 
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than one lind of each, namely, an uniform diſ- 
poſition to communicate happineſs, and to render 
unto every one according to their deſerts, He, 
therefore, who denies goodneſs and juſtice in God 
to be of the ſame kind as they are in us, and in 
our ideas, muſt deny that there is a diſpoſition in 
God to communicate happineſs to his ſenſible 
creatures, and to act towards them agreeably to 
the eſſential differences of things. And he who 
denies this, denies, in fact, the goodneſs and juſtice 
of God, however ſplendidly he may declaim upon 
the intereſting ſubject, and ſeem to expreſs him- 
felf with a more than ordinary reverence for the 
Divine majeſty. The degrees, indeed of wiſdom, 
goodneſs and juſtice in God, and the manner where- 
in theſe ſeveral] pextections are exerted, mult be 
entirely differcnt from what we perceive them to 
de in man, and ſuch as are not within the reach 
of our faculties either to explain or even to con- 
ccive. But full the ind mult be the ſame in both, 
as we moſt certainly experience the appearances 
and effects of both to be ſimilar and analogous *. 
Very eaſy undoubtedly it is, when we are diſcourſ- 
ing of the Divine nature ſo infinitely different from 
the human, to wade beyond our depth, and to plunge 
ourſelves into inextricable difficulties, by reaſon ot 
the inconceiveable vaſtne ſs of the ſubject on the one 
hand, and the narrownefs of our underſtandings 
on the other: nor is it unuſual for weak and igno- 
rant mortals, immerſed from their birth in mate- 
rial ideas, to make humanity the meaſure and 
ſtandard of the divinity. But theſe abſurdities we 
mall be able to avoid, as far as the condition 


3 See Mr. Bulkleys notes by the philsſephical eo ritings of 
Lord Bolingbroke, p. 151. i 


of 
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of our nature will permit, if we will be content 
to confine our reaſoning upon this exalted topick 
to the phenomena of nature; if we will accuſtom 
ourſelves never to think of the Deity but with 
the utmoſt veneration, or to ſpeak of him, but 
as of a Being, in whom all poffible per ections are 
eſſentially inherent without any concei veable limitation 
er alloy. 


E O TAN. 


The belief of Gods Providence, beth general and far- 
ticular, the nece{ary confequence of a fmcere belief 
of his being and atiributes, 


F then you are convinced, that there is a God, 
the almighty Maker of the univerſe ; and arc 
moreover perſuaded, that this Being is infinitely 
wiſe, and juſt, and good, and that theſe attributes are 
of the ſame kind with thoſe of a ſimilar denomina- 
tion in man, and, 23 fuch, nay reaſonably and uſe- 
fully, tho' cautiouſly, be argued from—1t will, . 
think, be abſolutely 8 for you to ſtop here, | 
and not go on to believe, that bis Providence u- 
perintends the whole creation, For is it conceive- 
able, that a being ſo excellent in his nature, and 
ſo tranſcendent in every thing, which can be ima- 
gined greateſt, beſt and molt perfect, after having 
adjuſted the immenle machine of the univerſe, 
and impreſſed certain coed laws of motion upon 
it, and commanded the ſoveral {pecies of animals 
to increaſe and multiply, thould immediately with- 
draw his influence from his Work, as if it were 
unworthy his future notice, Care and govern- 
ment? that he ſhould never afterwards regard what 
became of it, or attend to what was doing amongſt 
his creatures? If hazard bad no part in inatins 
| {1s 
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this ſyſtem, can you poſſibly perſuade yourſelf to 


believe that it has any ſhare. in directing and 
governing it © God, it 1s. true, is infinitely 
happy in himſelf, always has been, and ever will 
Continue, ſo—And will you weakly and ridicu- 
louſly conelude from thence, that it will give any 
interruption to his internal complacency and tran- 
quillity, that it will put him to any pain or trouble 
or inconveniency, to watch over the affairs of the 
univerſe, and to guide them, from time to time, 
as he ſhall ſee beſt for the good of the whole ? 
But to a Being, who is every where preſent, and 
in whom all his creatures, in the moſt literal 
ſenſe of the words, live, and move, and have their 
exiſtence; to a God, who knows, at all times, 
what 1s and what ſhould be, as well as what 
has been, and to whoſe almighty will the powers 
of heaven and earth ſtand obedient, nothing can 
be difficult or troubleſome. What, indeed, the 
nature of Gods happineſs is, and wherein it con- 
fiſts, it is abſolutely impoſſible for you, in your 
preſent ſtate of being, either to deſcribe or even 
to conceive: only thus much you may be aſſured 
of, that this happineſs muſt be entirely conſiſtent 
| with his acting agreeably to his own perfections, 
that is, with doing what is right and fit to be done 
in all caſes whatever. Man, therefore, being 
made by God a ſenſible creature, capable of increa- 
ſing pleaſure and pain, and being moreover fur- 
niſhed b. y him with the neceſſary abilities to choole 
and prefer one fort of conduct before another, has 
a kind of claim upon him, who ſent him into the 
world, to be taken notice of, if he make ſuch uſe 
of his faculties, as they were originally intended 
to be applied to: and you may 50 ſure, that he 
will not be diſappointed of ſo reaſonable an ex- 
peciation by a Being, of whole eſlence it is to 
do 
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do always what is right, and juſt, and good. 15 
it, then, Fe to be beneath the dignity of the 
| Lord God Almighty, and derogatory to the excel- 
ö lence of his exalted perſections, to behold what is 
| done in this infericur ſyſtem of exiſtence, and to 
þ ſuperintend the actions F mankind ? But are not all 
things equally his works, and as /uch, of conſe- 
quence, all of them equally entitled to his notice, 
| favour and protection? Or does God take care of 
worlds, of nations and of kingdoms only ? But 
theſe greater bodies are made up of particulars, 
nor can it eafily be conceived, how the whole 
ſhould come under his kind regard, and the parts 
entirely eſcape his providential inſpection — but 
with God there is neither whole nor parts; neither 
great nor ſmall; neither ſuperiour nor inferiour ; 
but all things ſtand in the fame near relation to 
him as his creatures, and are all equally removed 
from him, as ,the eternal and neceffarlly-exifiing 
Being. All things alike call for his fatherly good- 
neſs to bleſs and to preſerve them, and all have 
an equal value and importance given to them, by 
being ſtamped with his ſignature and impreſſion. 


. » O » . 
Upon the whole, if it were not originally raſh and 


unadviſed in the Divine Being to make this 
Tyſtem, wherein we are placed; ſurely with as 
little appearance of reaſon will it be inſinuated, 
that after having made it, it became unworthy of 
his providential care and future government. 


| Great caution to be uſed in determining which are acts 
of Gods particular Providence, and which are not. 
OW far, indeed, the Author of this ſyſtem 
| L does immediately interpoſe in human affairs, 
and in what particular inſtances; after what man- 


ner 
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ner he governs the world, and by what ſecret 


workings of his power and Providence i in extraor- 
dinary conjunctures, over-rules the general laws of 
nature and uſual operation of ſecond cauſes, give- 
ing them a new direction adapted to particular 
caſes, itis not for weak and narrow-fighted mortals, 


(who have only a partial view of his diſpenſations, 


and know nothing of the true ſituation, circum- 
ſtances and relations of things,) to conceive, much 
leſs ſhould we preſume peremptorily to pronounce 
upon ſo intricate and profound a ſubject. But tho? 

it does not become us conceitedly to lay down 
rules for the divine conduct according to ourimper- 


fect notions of right and wrong, of order and diſor- 


der, raſhly towield the thunderbolts of heaven, and 
expreſsly to ſay, what is the finger of God and what 
is not: yet may we with certainty conclude from 
the contemplation of the divine attributes; from 
the invariable uniformity obſerved in the motions 


of the material world for ſo many thouſand years 


together ; and from the general regularity of the 
moral creation, (notwithſtanding the continual diſ- 
order and confulion, which might naturally be ex- 
pected to flow from the free actions of free agents, ) 


_ that the Supreme Being has never, in fact, with- 


drawn his preſence from the world, but has always 


perſiſted to direct and govern it in the wiſeſt and 


beſt manner, both with regard to the parts as well 
as the whole. That a Being of infinite power, in- 
telligence, goodneſs and juſtice cannot be an indo- 
lent, vacant, unattentive, or partial ſpectator of 
what is perpetually paſſing before him; that he 
mult always do what is right, beſt, and moſt fitting 
upon the whole ; that he cannot look with the ſame 
eye of indifference upon thoſe rational beings, who 
endeavour to fulfil the end of their creation, and to 
act agreeably to "Wat they haye, by meditation, 


found 
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found to be his will, and upon thoſe who follow no 
rule of action but the impetuous dictates of their 
| paſſions, and who live to, and for, themſclves only, 

without caring for their Maker or their fellow-crea- 
tures-—thus far we are certain, and this is amply 
ſufficient for all the ſolid purpoſes of human life. 
All beyond this is clouds and thick darkneſs. And 
to imagine that we know more than this; to ima- 

ine that we are able to explain the manner of Gods 
e ee and to pronounce who are the favou- 
rites of heaven and who its enemies, can ſerve no 
other purpoſe, than to introduce arrogance and pre- 
ſumption on the one hand, or melancholy and de- 
{pair on the other. Nor let us forget to add upon 
this leading and moſt intereſting ſubj ect, that where- 
ever the, notion of a God has prevailed ; that in 
whatever clime his exiſtence has been believed 
whether barbarous or civilized, there alſo the per- 
ſuaſion of a ſuper-intending Providence, both gene- 
ral and particular, has always been received and en- 
tertained. The two ideas indeed can never be ſepa- 
rated without mutually deſtroying each other. 4 
God without a Prowdence is an uſeleſs, Joyleſs, and 
uumeaning Cod; it is the phantom of Epicurus, it ts 


the infintte-inſenſ#ble, and unintelligible of athei/ts. 
s E CT. XVI. 


To thoſe who ſincerely believe a God and Providence: 


it cannot poſſibly be matter ai indifference bow, or in 
what manner they act. | 


ERE then you will do well to pauſe a mo- 

ment, and with the molt attentive ſeriouſneſs 
to recollect and examine, how far your review has 
hitherto carried you, and whether there be any ne- 
9 for you to proceed tar ther in your religious 


q Ur ie 3 
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enquiries, You are fully convinced, you ſay, 
that there is a God ; and that this God is a Being of 
ail-conceiveadle per fettions, ſelfexiſtent, eternal, omni- 
potent, omniſcient, every-where-preſent, all-wiſe and 
all- good; and that his attributes are of the ſame kind 
with the qualities of a ſimilar denomination in man, 
though inſinitely differing from them in degree. You 
ſay, moreover, that you ſincerely believe, that the 
Lord God Almighty, wha made the warld, ſtill conti- 
nues to preſide over it by his Providence, and 10 rule 
immediately in the kingdoms of men, whenever he ſees 
proper, by particular and extraordinary interpoſals of 
his power. And can you imagine, that nothing 
farther is required of you in conſequence of theſe 
principles, and that zheſe fundamental articles of faith 
were not intended to have their proper effect, 
weight, and influence upon your reaſonable acti- 
ons ? Can you think, that the being or not-being 
of ſuch a God, as you have here acknowledged, 1s 
a matter of mere indifference with regard to your 
conduct, and that you need never enquire after, or 
conſult the divine will in any thing you do? Can 
you perſuade yourſelf, that all forts of behaviour are 
equally agreeable to the Deity, and that he is nei- 
ther pleaſed nor diſpleaſed, whatever rule of ac- 
tion his reaſonable creatures may chooſe to pur- 
ſue? If theſe are your real, your mature and 
deliberate ſentiments, be conſiſtent with yourſelf, 
and ſay farther, (what you cannot but think,) that 
you were ſent into the world merely to eat, to drink 
and ſleep; merely to indulge your ſenſual appetites; 
to provide yourſelf with a ſucceſſor, and then to mix 
for ever with the unfeeling atoms of duſt. Say alſo, 
that there is no intrinſic excellency in any thing; 
no common and fixed rule of action for mankind to 
follow, nor law, but ſuch as the civil magiſtrate by 
common conſent, for the ſake of preſent zn 

ES. & 4 
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be authoriſed to impoſe; but that all things are ſo 
far right, fitting and eligible, as they ſhall be 
more or leſs productive of immediate pleaſure to 
the agent. Say farther, what is the undoubted 
conſequence of theſe principles, that the preſent 
gratification of your ſenſes ought to be the ſole 
motive, meaſure and end of all you do. But 
if you are ſhocked, as I doubt not but you are, 
at a ſyſtem ſo utterly irreconcileable to all notions 
of an infinitely- intelligent, wiſe and good Creator; 
if reaſon, conſcience and common: ſenſe, all recoil 
at the bare recital of opinions ſo derogatory to the 
Divine attributes and a ſuperintending Providence; 
ſo ſubverſive of your own trueſt and moſt laſting 
happineſs ; ſo contrary to the nature and eſſential 
differences of things; and fo introductory of all 
kind of miſchief, diſorder and confuſion into ſo- 
ciety——you will then think it your duty to go 
on to enquire, with the utmoſt care and diligence, 
what ſort of behaviour may juſtly be expected 
from you towards that God, whom you profeſs to 
believe; and you will likewiſe enquire after what 
manner this belief ought to influence your conduct 
both wich reſpect to your ſelf, and to thoſe other 
reaſonable beings, who ate all cqually the off- 
ſpring of the ſame common parent. Nor will you 
ſtop here, but as you find yourſelf irrefiſtibly 
impelled to deſire your own happineſs, you will 
moreover examine, how far the rule of moral 
action reſulting from your relation to God is pro- 
daetive of your greateſt good, and conformable to thoſe 
natural differences of things, which you cannot but 
lock upon as certain ſigns and expreſhons of the 

will of their Maker. 


* "FECT. 
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„ r IV. 


Duties oꝛbeing to the Deity from ſuch as deſine to An 
ſitently with the belief of a God, and bis Providence. 


TY lh _ then to the Deity himſelf — to act 
| conſiſtently with what you profeſs to believe 
of him, is conſtantly to preſerve in your mind the 
higheſt poſſible honour, eſteem and veneration for 
his holy name, and to expreſs theſe reverential ſen- 
timents in a ſuitable regulation of all your outward 
actions. It is to love him as your beſt benefactor, 
to hope in him as the only giver of all good gifts, 
and to truſt in him, and depend upon him, as your 
ſureſt guide, protector and defender. It is to obey 
his whole will, to the beſt of your power, however 
diſcovered or made known unto you, and content= 
edly to ſubmit yourſelf to all his diſpenſations, as 
the ſovereign arbiter of all things. You cannot 
act conſiſtently with your belief of a God, unleſs 
all your regard, worſhip and devotion be payed 
unto him alone ; unleſs you employ your whole 
ſelf, all your powers both of ſoul and body, in his 
ſervice and for his glory ; unleſs you pray unto him 
regularly for whatever you may ſtand in need of 
hercafter, and return him your moſt hearty and 
_ grateful thanks for all the neceſſaries, conveniences 
and comforts of life, which he has already beſtow- 
ed upon E. To preſerve in you a lively ſenſe of 
the tranſcendent excellency of the Divine nature, 
to keep up a due acknowledgement of your con- 
ſtant dependance upon hin, and to put you in con- 
tinual remembrance of your various obligations to 
him, the inſtitution of prayer and the e of 
an external worſhip are extremely uſeful, and, con- 
 fſequently, very rational expedjents, Only let all your 


Out- 
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outward acts of devotion and piety be practiſed in 

a manner, reconcileable to the other duties which 
you owe to God, namely, to an aweful reverence 
of him, which conſiſts in the inward ſentiments 
wholly, and an abſolute reſignation to his will. 


8 EO T. XVIII. 


| Duties obe ing to themſelves from ſuch as defire to act con- 
ſiſtently with the belief of a God and his Providence. 


O act, moreover, in entire conformity with 
your belief of an all-wiſe, and all-good Crea- 
tor and Governour of the univerſe, you mult take 
care to keep yourſelf, at all times, in ſuch a frame, 
and diſpoſition both of body and mind, as may be 
conſiſtent with the perpetual ſubmiſſion, truſt, obe- 
dience and veneration, both external and internal, 
which you owe to the moſt excellent of Beings ; 
you muſt reſtrain your appetites with temperance ; 

you muſt regulate your paſſions with moderation ; 
you mult apply yourſelf to the buſineſs of your ſta- 
tion in the world with attention, induſtry and con- 
tentment; and above all things, you muſt endeavour 
to preſerve the being, which He has given to you, as 

long as you are able. In the higheſt degree, there- 
fore, does that perſon affront the goodneſs of his 

Creator, and diſobey the wiſdom of the ſupreme 
diſpoſer of all events, who, diſguſted and weary 

of living, voluntarily deprives himſelf of his exiſ- 

| tence. Nor let the diſcontented /elf-murtherer 
think to excuſe or mitigate this infolent act of re- 
bellion againſt Providence, by pretending that he 
could no longer ſupport the miſery of the ſituation 
in which his Maker has placed him. For the 
man, who acts under the influence of a thorough 
belief, truſt and confidence in the power, wiſdom 
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and mercies of God, will reſignedly acquieſce in 


all the diſpenſations of Providence, whatever ſtrug- 
gles it may coſt him to obtain the victory over 
himſelf: he will always hope the beſt, and, in his 
utmoſt grief and diſtreſs, will wait with patience, 
till the appointed time of his deliverance ſhall 
come for that good Being, without whoſe know- 
ledge he could not have ſuffered, and who alone 


has authority Fele to diſmiſs him from his 


ſtation. 


8 ECT. NIX 


Duties orbeing to their fellow-creatures from ſuch as 


- defire to aft con) tently with the _ Y a God and 
bis Providence. 


N the laſt place, to at conſiftently with your 
belief of God and his moral attributes, is 
to treat your fellow-creatures, as children of the 


_ ſame common parent, with affection and reſpect. 


It is to be kind, gentle and tender-hearted towards 


them, as knowing them to be poſſeſſed of the 


ſame feelings, appetites, paſſions and reaſon as 
yourſelt, and created for the ſame gracious purpoſes. 
It is not only to render unto every man what is 
{trictly due unto him by the laws of your country, 
but likewiſe to act by him, in all caſes, as you 
would wiſh to be done unto in ſimilar circum- 
ſtances. It is to encourage that natural diſpo- 


ſition both to will and to do good unto every man, 


which you fee], amongſt your other paſſions, 
implanted in your breaſt by the Author of your 
being, and never to neglect a proper opportunity, 
agreeably to your ſituation and circumſtances in 
life, to aſſiſt and advance the real welfare and 
happineſs of a fellow-creature, It is to be ani- 

mated 
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mated with a holy deſire to imitate God, and to 
be as like him as you poſlibly can, by making 
perpetual advances in juſtice, mercy, fidelity, truth 
and beneficence. For tho' there undoubtedly is, 
and always will be, an infinite diſtance and diſ- 
parity of degree between the moſt ſublime and 
exalted human benevolence and the divine: yet 
it is true, likewiſe, and ſelf-evident, that ſo far 
as any reaſonable creature acts upon a motive 
or principle of willing the happineſs of other beings, 
ſo far docs he, ina ſtrict and proper ſenſe, reſemble 
or imitate God; and to do this muſt be the duty, 
and will be the perpetual ambition of every perſon, 
who eſteems and reverences the Deity, as the 
ſtandard of all that is truly happy, and truly 
perfect.“ . g 


MD e 
A ſyflem of duties to God, ourſelves, and our fel- 


Aow-creatures, ſimilar to the foregoing, ariſes from 
the conſideration and purſuit of our greateſt hap- 
pineſs. xg 


COUCH, then, muſt be the general tenour of 
AJ your behaviour, if you are reſolved to act con- 
ſiſtently with what you profeſs to believe concern- 
ing the Divine Being, and his attributes. Nor 
will a different ſyſtem of duty or moral-action 
offer itſelf to your inſpection and purſuit, if you 
ſeriouſly examine your own nature, powers, pro- 
penſities and inclinations, and attend to the inſti- 
gations of that invincible deſire of nappineſs, which 


| * See notes on Lord Bolingbrokes Philoſophy, by 
Mr. Bulklcy, | wo | 
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is ever uppermoſt in your mind, and is the ruling 
principle of your life. Upon the fuppoſition that 
yon were made to be happy, and that happineſs is the 
_ great end of your being, (as undoubtedly it is rela- 
tively to yourſelf) nothing certainly can be your 
duty, that is, ee be morally obliged either 


to do, or to forbear any thing, which does not 


ſome way or other (either in its own nature, or by 


poſitive inſtitution) contribute to this end: and, 
conſequently, every thing which does ſo contri- 
bute muſt be your reaſonable rule of action, and 
__ ought to be uniformly obſerved by you as the 
indiſpenſible law of your being. You muſt there- 
fore, love the Lord your God with all your foul] ; 
you muſt devoutly reverence his holy name : you 


muſt put your whole truſt and confidence in him, 
and endeavour to act agreeably to his will in all 


things. — Vou muſt, moreover, labour to ſubdue 
your appetites, and to reduce your irregular paſſions 
to the obedience of right reaſon. Nor muſt you 
: r any opportunity of being kind, affectionate, 
juſt and gentle towards your fellow- creatures. For, 
jf you conſult experience, if you conſult your own 
feelings, if you conſult the univerſal voice, you 
will be ſoon convinced, that theſe are the beſt, 
the moſt natural, and indeed the only effectual 
means to obtain that ſolid eaſe, peace and ſatisfac- 
tion of mind, which is the ſureſt foundation of 
true and laſting happineſs. To reverence the al- 
mighty Maker of heaven and earth, to depend 


upon his goodneſs for a bleſſing upon your endea- 


vours, punctually to obey his commandments, to 
be grateful to him for paſt benefits, to pray for 
future mercies, and reſignedly to acquieſce in all 


his diſpenſations, is the moſt infallible method you 


can purſue to become his friend, and to entitle 
yourſelf to his favour and protection. By tempe- 
5 | | rance, 


| 
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Trance, induſtry and ſobriety, by moderating your 


enjoyment of the good, and by bearing with pa- 


tience the evil things of life, you not only preſerve 


your body as free from pain and diſeaſe, as the in- 
tractability of its material compoſition will permit, 


but you alſo acquire that content and tranquillity 
of ſoul, which are the genuine fruit of a ſelf- ap- 


proved conduct. And will any one deny, that the 


practice of univerialjuſtice, equity and benevolence 
1s not as direct and adequate a means to obtain 


the good-will of our feilow-creatures, and to pro- 
mote the general welfare, as any phyſical cauſe or 
geometrical operation is fitted to produce its 
natural effect? * 95 


r. l. 
A ſimilar Gem of duties reſults from the contem- 


plation of the nature and «ſſential differences. of 
things. 855 2 2 | 


22 ERE, then, you have exactly the ſame rule 


of moral action pointed out and preſcribed 


_ unto you from the conſideration of your o 


nature, intereſt, and happineſs, as you found before 


to reſult from your idea of God and his attributes, 
only preſſed upon you with the additional ſtrength 
of a new obligation. Nor, indeed, could the 
event of your enquiry poſſibly be otherwiſe. For 


had one ſyſtem of duty ariſen from your belief of a 


God, and had a contrary rule of action been re- 
quired of you from the neceflity, which you feel 
yourſelf under, of willing and purſuing your own 


| ® See Ewidences on natural and revealed religion, by 


D. Clarke, 


D 4 phappineſs, 
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happineſs, you would have ſound yourſelf divided 
between the operation of two contrary obligations : 
you would have been obliged to will your own 
happineſs, and not to will it at the ſame. time, 


which had been an imperfection in your original 


conſtitution, utterly irreconcileable with all notions 


of an intelligent, wiſe, and good Creator. For 


the ſame reaſon, therefore, you may be fully aſ- 
fured, that upon contemplating the nature of things 


themſelves and their eſſential differences, a rule 0 


reaſonable action, ſimilar in all reſpecis to that which 
you have already inveſt; gated, will preſent itſelf to your 


_ view. For there is a certain uniformity in all 


Gods deſigns and works; they all amicably con- 
ſpire and co-operate to the ſame ends; they all 
draw together the ſame way; nor can they poſſibly 


lead you, by contrary routes, to the purſuit of 
duty and happineſs. And, accordingly, to refuſe 
to honour and obey that God, from whoſe power, 


wiſdom and goodneſs you received your being, and 
to whom you are continually indebted for your 
preſervation, 1s to be guilty of an equal abſurdity, 
and inconſiſtency in practice, as if you had denied 
in ſpeculation, that the effect owes any thing to its 
cauſe, or that the whole is bigger than a part. So 


again, to refuſe to deal with all men equitably, 


and with every man as you deſire he ſhould deal 


with you, is to be guilty of the ſame unreaſonable- 
neſs and ſelf-contradiction, as if you had affirmed 


one number or quantity to be equal to another, 


aud yet that that other, at the ſame time, is not equal 
to the firſt. Thus alſo he who acknowledges 


himſelf. obliged to the practice of certain duties 


towards God and man, and yet takes no care, 


either to preſerve his own being, or, not to pre- 


ſerve himſelf in fuch a ſtate and temper of body 


and mind, as may beſt enable him to perform 
5 4. 5 thoſe 
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thoſeduties,isaltogether as inexcuſeable and abſurd, 
as he who, in any other matter, thould affirm 
one thing, at the ſame time that he denies another, 
without which the former could not poffibly be 
true; or ſhould undertake one thing at the ſame 
time that he obſtinately omits another, without 
which the former is by no means practicable. 
To ſuffer yourſelf, therefore, to be governed by 
arbitrary humours and raſh paſſions ; and to treat 
things, as diſtinguiſhed from one another merel 


by the natural good or evil, which immediately 


accompanies: them, relatively to yourſelf—is not 
this, in reality, to ſet up your own unreaſonable ſelf- 
will, in oppoſition to the true nature and difference 


of things? Is not this to endeavour, as much as 


in you lies, to make things to be what they are 
not, and what they cannot be? And can there be 


a higher preſumption and inſolence, as well as a 
greater abſurdity, imagined ? It is to act in expreſs 
contradiction to the underitanding, reaſon and 


judgement, which God has given to you, on pur- 
pole to enable you to diſcern the difference between 
things; it is to attempt to deſtroy that order, by 
which the univerſe ſubſiſts; it is to offer the 
greateſt indignity conceiveable to the wiſe Crea- 
tor, who made all things as they are, and con- 


tinues to govern every thing, according to the 
laws of their ſeveral natures. In a word, all 


wilful deviation from, and perverſion of, right is 
the ſame abſurdity in moral matters, as it would 
be 1n natural things to pretend to alter the pro- 
portions of numbers, and to take away the de- 
monitrablerelatiens and properties of mathematical 
figures; it is to make light darkneſs, and darknefs 
light, to call ſweet bitter, and bitter ſweet. * 

* See Ewidences of natural and revealed religion, by 


Dr. Clarke. Prop. 1. | 
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8s E CT. XXII. 


To follow a ſyſtem of deter thus ſounded, is to follow | 
+ the will God, and to obey his commands. 


\HE conclufion, therefore, is as indubitable, 


1 as any demonſtration in geometry can be, 
that, as a reaſonable creature, you are under a 
moral neceſſity, or obligation, to conform to a 


ſyſtem of conduct clearly marked out and pre- 
ſcribed unto you by the nature of God himſelf, 


the nature of man, and the nature of things; that 


is, to a ſyſtem of duty expreſsly commanded and 


ſanctified by the poſitive will and appointment of 
the univerſal Creator. For at the ſame time that 
- almighty. God, by creating, declared it to be his 
will,, that things ſhould exiſt in the manner they 
do, preferably to all other ways and manners, he 
pronounced to the whole world, that all ſuch 
moral obligations, as are the reſult of the eſſential 
differences and relations of things, are likewiſe 
© his poſitive will and command. At the ſame time 
that the Deity ſo conſtituted the nature of man, as to be 
able by ſearching to find out and know his Cre- 
- ator, and, to a certain degree, his attributes, he 
manifeſtly declared, that it is his poſitive will and 
command, that he ſhould behave himſelf, in all 
reſpects, agreeably to ſuch knowledge. At the 
fame time that the benevolent Author of this 
ſyſtem implanted in mankind an invariable ang 
_ invincible deſire to purſue and attain happineſs, 


and furniſhed them with the neceſſary abilities to 
examine, ſelect, and approve the moſt effectual 
means leading to this great end of their being; he 


declared in the moſt intelligible language, that it 
- 3s his poſitive will and command, that they ſhoull 


uſe 


| 
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uſe the powers of their minds for this purpoſe, 
and follow that rule of action, which their beſt 
and improved reaſon told them would be moſt 
conducive to it. For where an eſſentially-wiſe 
and intelligent being acts with deſign, and has 
power ſufficient to execute his deſign, his ge- 
neral will and intention may be as plainly and 
clearly perceived and underſtood from what he 
does, as from what he ſays. Seeing therefore, 
that the nature of things, the nature of man, and 
the nature of God, all, as you have allowed, 


with united voice ſpeak the ſame ſignificant and 


intereſting language; and all, with the moſt 
entire harmony and uniformity, direct you to the 
ſame rules of moral action; you cannot but con- 


_ clude, that rules of morality thus promulgated, 
thus recommended and thus enforced, ought 


to be highly reverenced, and punctually obeyed, 


as the plan of infinite wi dam, as the expreſs will and 


unerring command of the univerſal Creator, as the 
 diftates of right reaſon and the laws of nature, as 
virtue and natural religion. Rules of duty and 
moral action thus founded have no connection at 


all with the cavi/ magi/trate and his ſanctions, any 


farther than as they hold out the moſt perfect ex- 


emplars for him to copy after in his inſtitutions— 
they are indeed unchangeable, univerſal, and 


equally obligatory upon all mankind, at all times 
and in all places, as far as they are able to diſcover 


them by the uſe of their rational faculties ; and as 


far as their neceſſary avocations and interruptions 


will furniſh them with opportunities to make 


themſclves acquainted with them. 


SECT. 


A 
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SE CT... XXII, 


There is a fo efficient ſanction, either natural or 


Poſitive, annexed to the divine laws. 


EIN thus convinced, that there is a certain 
rule of moral action to be purſued by you, 

as you are a rational creature able to know God, 
to diſcern wherein your trueſt happineſs conſiſts, 
and to inveſtigate the eſſential differences of things; 
or, in other words, being fully convinced that there is 
a law and religion of nature ſanctiſyed by the will, 


and 4 upon your conſcience by the Author of your 


being. you may now proceed one ſtep far- 


ther in your enquiry, and with aſſurance conclude, 
that as far as you uſe your beſt endeavours to find 
out, and to act agreeably to this rule or law of 


your nature; ſo far will you be able to attain 


the end of your being, in a proportionably larger 
ſhare of perfection and happineſs : and, on 


the other hand, that ſo far as you deviate 1 


oppoſe, and act contrary to this rule or law of your 


being, ſo far will you detract from your perfection, 


and fall ſhort of your greateſt happineſs. For vain 
are your paſt reaſonings upon the being and at- 
tributes of God, upon the nature of man, and the 


differences of things ; nor will any concluſions, 
in favour of morality, drawn from your notions of 


good order, juſtice and government, be admitted, if 


there be not a ſufficient ſanction, either ane 


or poſitive, annexed to the law of your being; 


if thoſe perſons, who make a rational uſe of the 


power which they have over their actions, and 


endeavour to live conformably to what they know 
of the will of their Creator, are not, upon the 
whole, happier than thoſe who neglect and deſpiſe 

| „„ 
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it. To affert the contrary, is to aſſert, that rewards 
and puniſhments are not of the eſſence of a law; 
it is to aſſert, that God almighty is a legiſlator 
without authority, a governour without rights, and 

that his laws have no force; it is to aſſert, that a 


wiſe and good God will not, in all inftances, do 
what is juſt and right. You may therefore argue 
with yourſelf upon this very intereſting ſubject in 


the following manner ; and, as your arguments 
cannot fail of convincing your unprejudiced un- 
derſtanding, it will certainly be your trueſt wiſdom 
to ſufter your reaſoning to have its full influence 


upon your moral practice. Has the God of 


nature really given to mankind a rule of moral action? 
I confeſs that he has. Does he expect that this rule, as 
far as it is known, fhould be attended to, complied with, 
and obſerved by them © IVithout doubt he does, or his 
conduct would be to the laſt degree trifling. Can it 


then poſſubly be imagined, that the conſequence of my 


actions, with regard to my happineſs or miſery, will be 
exactly the ſame, whether I voluntarily break the law 
of my being, or punctually obſerve it? Certainly nat 


unleſs I can perſuade myſelf to believe, what I find 


to be impoſſible, namely, that Gods laws are no laws, 
or that they are left naked and defenceleſs, and may be 
neglected and violated with impunity. 5 


S ECT. XXIV. 


a proportionate increaſe of happineſs do not always 


follow the objervation of the divine laws in this life, 
there muſt be a future ſtate, wherein this irre- 
gularity will be correfted. 


DU this argument may be viewed in another 
light, and, in a point of this great importance to 
your moral conduct and laſting happineſs, you can- 
1 888 . 
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not take too much pains to inform yourſelf of the 
truth. If then God beholds what paſſes in the world, 
as you profeſs to believe that he does, you cannot 
but conclude, either that he is pleaſed with thoſe 


perſons, who, out of a conſcientious regard to his 


will, obey the laws which he has given to them, 


and is diſpleaſed with thoſe who take no notice 


of them to do them—or that he looks upon both 
with an eye of perfect indifference.— But, if this 
latter be ſuppoſed to be the caſe, muſt it not be 


ſaid by thoſe who are of this opinion, either that 


there is no eſſential difference between the behavi- 
our of theſe two ſorts of men, (which is abſolutely 
to confound truth with falſehood, and to deſtroy 


the fundamental diſtinction between right and 
wrong, good and evil) or that God does not 
look upon, and judge of them, as they really 


are, than which a greater abſurdity cannot be con- 
ceivet. But if God approves of one ſort of 


conduct in his creatures more than another, as he 


cannot but do, if he be intelligent, wiſe and good; 
the conſequence is indiſputable, that he will like wiſe 
find ſome way or other to ſignify his approbation, or 


diſlike, by making the proper diſtinctions between 


the actors; and that thoſe perſons, whoſe behavi- 


our has been agreeable to him, will, upon the 


whole, be happier than thoſe whoſe behaviour 


has not been agreeable to him. For to approve 
the conduct of his creatures, or not to approve it, 
to be pleaſed or diſpleaſed with them, will be 


entirely the ſame, equally unintelligible and uſeleſs 
to any purpoſe of truth and goodneſs, if ſuch inter- 


nal judgement of the Deity be not, ſome time or 
other, ſuitably accompanied with external marks 
If therefore the ſanction of 
rewards and puniſhments, the ſanction of happineſs 
and miſery, which you are now convinced m 
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neceſſarily be annexed the one to the obedience, 
the other to the diſobedience of the law of na- 
ture and reaſon, does not atways, and regularly, 
take place in the preſent ſtate of your exiſtence, 
as perhaps it does not, in a ſingle inſtance, in an 
exact proportion to the merit or demerit of the 
agent) if the ways of Providence are not univerſal- 
ly equal in this life, (as it is impoſſible they ſhould . 
be in a world of matter and free-will without the per- 
petual intervention of infinite wiſdom,of which con- 
tinual intervention there are ſmall appearances) 


you cannot but conclude; (if God be the common 


parent, king and lawgiver,) that there will be 
another ſtate after the preſent, wherein your ex- 


iſtence will be either continued or renewed unto. 


you, and wherein exact juſtice will be rendered 
unto every man, according to his behaviour in this 
life. I o fay therefore that there is no fanc- 
tion of the law of nature, otherwiſe than as it is 
confirmed, recommended and enforced by the civil 
inſtitutions of your country; or as inveterate cuſtom 


has accidentally aſſociated the ideas of pleaſure and 
pain to one manner of acting more than to ano 
ther: to ſay that all things come alike to all, and 


that the ſame chance happeneth to the man, who 


balances his paſſions by the rules of right reaſon, 


and to him, who never thinks of God but to blaſ- 


pheme his name, or of his fellow-creatures, but as 
they may be made uſeful for the indulgence of his 

unreſtrained appetites : and to add, moreover, that 
the preſent confuſion of happineſs and miſery will 
never be rendered more regular and equitable—isto 
aſſert, that all you actions are indifferent both in 
themſelves, and in their conſequences; that there is 
no law of your being, or none worthy your atten- 


tion and regard; that there is no virtue nor vice, 


no morality nor irreligion it is, indeed, effectually 
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to baniſh all notions of a wiſe, juſt and good Be- 
ing from the creation, inſpection and government 
of the world; it is, in reality, to aſſert, that there 
is no God, and that all things are left to the 
ſenſeleſs domination of chance, fate and confuſion. 


SECT. XXV. 


The ite, . „ 
PHParably connected with the being of an all-powerful, 
wiſe, juſt and good Goll. 


EF H being of a powerful, intelligent, juſt and good 
4 Cod, and the exiſtence of the human ſoul in a 
future fiate, are ſo indiſſolubly connected together, 

that they cannot be disjoined without their mutual 
_ deſtruction. Caſes, at leaſt, may eaſily be con- 
ceived, wherein it will be impoſſible even for om- 
nipotent wiſdom to do what is right, equal and fit 
to be done, but upon the ſuppoſition of a future 
| ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, For are 
there not perſons in the world, (may not ſuch be 
imagined with great appearance of probability, tho 
we ſhould not be able preciſely to determine who 
they are) are there not perſons, I aſk, in the world, 
who never reflect ſeriouſly upon the Deity and 
his attributes, or pay the leaſt reverence, regard, 
or duty to his holy name? Who build their for- 
tune and their happineis upon the miſery and 
ruin of their fellow-ereatures? Who follow no law, 
but the impetuous cravings of their ſenſual ap- 
petites, nor attend to any conſequences of their 
actions, but ſuch as the civil conſtitutions of their 
country may, by chance, have annexed to them? 
Whoſe hours, to all appearance, paſs away in one 
continual round of mirth and jollity, without ever 
feeling the leaſt inward compunction and un- 
h 5 eaſineſs? 
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eaſineſs? And ſhall it be in the power of ſuch 
perſons to enjoy their unreaſonable and unſocial 


pleaſures pure and unbated, and, at laſt, entirely 


to ſubſtract themſelves from the hands of divine 
juitice ? It is in their power effectually to do this, 
by adding yet another, and greater deviation from 
the law of their being, to all their former tranſgreſ- 
ſions, namely, by putting an end to their exiſtence, 


before the evil days come on, and the natural 


conſequences of their irregularities begin to lay 
hold of them — So, on the other hand, have 
there not been frequent inſtances of perlons, who 
have been extremely wretched in this life, merely 
on account of their conſcientious adherence to 
the law of their nature, that 1s, to the will of their 
God? Have there not been religious and benevo- 
lent men, the ſum of whoſe miſery, in certain 
periods of their exiſtence, has exceeded the ſum 
of their happineſs? And ſhall it not be within 
the power of their merciful Creator; ſhall it not 

be within the reach of infinite goodneſs to com- 
penſate them for the ſufferings, which they have 


_ undergone merely on account of their piety? On 


the contrary, ſhall it be in the power of the moſt 
abandoned of mankind to rob them of the reward 
duc to their fidelity, ſubmiſſion and patience ; and 
to convert even their obedience to the dictates of 
their conſciences, and the commands of their 
God, into ſo many cauſes of augmenting their 
N without a poflibility of compenſation or 
relief? Deny thy God, ſays the inſolent 
tyrant to a good man, who. from his infancy, 
perhaps, has already been converſant with pain 
and grief; pay thy religious homage to ſtocks and 
ones p commit the moſt horrid contradictions to 
what thou acknowledgeſt to be the lavr of thy 
being; otherwiſe, expect a lingering death of 

| wretchednels, 
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{ wretchedneſs, attended with the ſharpeſt torments, 
which the moſt cruel invention can inflict. Far 
from complying with theſe injurious commands, or 
departing, in the leaſt, from his integrity, the af- 
flicted martyr, full of reſignation and relying entirely 
upon the future goodneſs of his God, reſolutely 
meets his fate in all its terrors. Where, then, in this 
cafe, is the reward either natural or poſitive, which 
ought to be annexed to the obſervation of the 
divine law ? Even the almighty God himſelf, the 
parent, the king, the righteous lawgiver of man- 
kind, can here do nothing either to recompence 
the miſery of the unhappy ſufferer, or to vindi- 
cate the honour of his violated laws, if there be 
not another life after this. Hard, indeed, it is for 
us preciſely to aſcertain who are the really-happy, 
and who the really-miſerable in this world; as 
hard as it is for us to determine who are the 
fincerely-good, and who the impenitently-wicked : 
but however ignorant we may be ſuppoſed to be, 
and apt to miſtake in ourjudgements concerning the 
true ſtate and condition of mankind; yet we are 
aſſured, that God cannot err nor be miſtaken in 
_ theſe matters, and that the Being, to whom all 
hearts are open and from whom no ſecrets are hid, 
can never be at a loſs to know, where and howto 
beſtow his rewards and puniſhments, according to 
the ſtricteſt rules of diſtributive juſtice. 5 


SECT. XXVI. 


A future ftate proved from the nature of the human 
foul, its capacity, powers, inſlinets and affetions. 


155 exact correſpondence with theſe deductions 
from the being and attributes of God, from 
the neceſſity of vindicating the honour and en- 
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forcing the obligation of the divine laws by the 
ſanction of rewards and puniſhments, and from 
the apparent inequality in the preſent adminiſtra- 
tion of Providence in ſtrict correſpondence, I 
ſay, with the concluſions drawn from theſe ſeveral 
topicks in proof of our future exiſtence in another 
world, and in confirmation of them, may be added 
the various arguments taken from the powers, paſ- 
ſions and capacity of the ſoul, joined to the conduct 
of the divine wiſdom e in the general order 
and economy of things. It is in truth impoſſi- 
ble deliberately to ſurvey, and ſeriouſly to con- 
template the nature and various operations of that 
principle within us, which moves and animates 
the human frame, and is indeed our lite, and not 
be fully convinced, chat it muſt be ſomething 
entirely diſtinct from the body, which it governs, 
that it cannot be matter. Abſtruſe as this ſub- 
ject is generally ſuppoſed to be, and remote from 
common apprehenfion ; yet ſurely it requires no 
great reach of capacity, nor extent of literature 
to underſtand thefollowing queſtions, and to return 
ſatisfactory anſwers to them. Are we not all 
conſcious to ourſelves of ſome active principle 
lodged within us, able to conceive, tocomprehend, 
and, with attention, to view ideas; to compare 
them one with another, and to judge how far they 
agree together, and wherein they diſagree ? Is 
it not frequently in our power to recall to our re- 
membrance things long ſince paſt, and, ſometimes, 
even to form probable opinions of what may hap- 


pen hereafter ? Are we not able to digeſt our ideas 


into a proper order and method ; to reduce them 
into their ſeveral claſſes, to correct them when we 
have reaſon to think that our ſenſes have been 
deceived in the tranſmiſſion of them, to draw con- 
cluſtons from them, and to form general notions 
FOG E 2 and 
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and propoſitions from particular perceptions ? Are 
we not conſcious alſo, that this ſame internal power 
(call it by what name you will, /oul, or mind, or 
ſpirit } enjoys the moſt perfect freedom of determin- 
ing and acting ; and that it knows how to will 
and chooſe the good, both natural and moral, and 
to refuſe the evil? But are theſe the properties, the 
qualities, the perfections of body eſſentially inert 
and unactiue? of every the minuteſt atom which 
makes up the infinite aggregate of matter ? "They 
muſt be ſo, if they are the properties of matter, as 
ſuch, Can it be conceived that matter, ſenſeleſs 
in itſelf and in its own nature, however figured, or 
moved, however ſubtilized or fermented, and how 
many ages ſoever agitated, can become pleaſure or 
pain, deſire or averſion? Is it not, indeed, utterly im- 
poſhble, that that penetrating underſtandingand ac- 
curatejudgement; that ſtrength of memory and rea- 
dineſs of wit; that juſtice, prudence and magnani- 
mity; that charity and beneficence to mankind; that 
ingenuous fear and aweful love of God; that expe- 
rienced and ſtill- increaſing inſight into the works of 
nature; that inexhauſted fountain of eloquence, and 
thoſe exalted diſcoveries of mathematical theorems, 
which are altogether the moſt uſeful and ornamental 
diſtinctions of our ſpecies is it not, I aſk, perfectly 
impoſſible, that effects ſuch as theſe ſhould proceed 
from the blind ſhufflings and caſual claſhings of 
atoms? We muſt conclude, therefore, if any thing 
may ever be concluded from the moſt clear and un- 
doubted principles, that the /oulofman, that the active 
power within us, is ſomething 8 diſtinct from 
matter, and, in its own nature, entirely independent 
of it we muſt conclude that the human ſoul (with- 
out perplexing ourſelves with intricate queſtions 
- concerning the nature ofits ſubſtance, its union with 
the body, ahd its manner of acting with and 
5111 upon 
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upon it) is ſo far made in the i —_ of its Cre- 
ator, as to be a ſpirit or immaterial : and, con- 
ſequently, that it is extremely probable, that when 
the body ſhall again return to that duſt, from 
whence it was originally taken, the ſoul ſhall ſtill 
ſurvive, (unhurt amidſt the wreck of matter,) 
cloathed with all its former conſciouſneſs, and in 
full capacity both of enjoying pleaſure and en- 
during pain, as uſual. How far, indeed, the 
omnipotence of God may be able to give to any 
particular ſyſtem, or combination, of matter the 
faculty of thinking: or, whether it be not a thing, 
in its own nature, abſolutely impoſlible to ſuper- 
induce conſciouſneſs upon any maſs of matter, 
made up of infinitely-ſmall, ſolid and extended 
atoms, all of them equally qualifyed with the 
ſame eſſential properties, we need not be over- 
ſollicitous to enquire z ; both as the nature, truth 
and ſanctions of virtue will not be, in the leaſt, 
affected by the determination, and as thoſe perſons, 
who argue for the poſſibility (rather than the pro- 
bability) of ſuch a ſuper-1nduction, give up the 
queſtion, which we have been contending for, 
namely, that matter, of itſelf, is wholly incapable of 

becoming a human ſoul, of becoming knowledge, appe- 
ite and paſjton, without the immediate mom tion of 
almighty power. 


$EC T. XXVII. 


The argument in favour of a future ſlate taken from 


. the paters, paſſions and e f the fon, oewed 
in another light. 


UT the arguments in proof of our r exiſt- 

ence in a future ſtate, taken from the nature 

of the human ſoul, its capacity, powers, inſtincts 
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and affections, may, perhaps, carry {till farther 
force and conviction with them, when viewed in 
a ſomewhat different light; and, upon a ſubject 
of this leading influence and importance, nothing 
ſhould be omitted, which may poflibly have an 
effect toillumine the underſtanding of the doubtful, 
to remove their real ſcruples, and to perſuade 
them of that happy immortality in another ſtate, 


which will certainly attend the regular diſcharge 


of their duty in the prefent. That God can do 
nothing in vain, that the fupreme wiſdom never 


acts but for ſome end and deſign, the whole 


fyſtem of nature every where, proclaims in the 
moſt intelligent language-—why then all that pomp 
and profuſion of perfections, which have been 
beſtowed upon mankind? Why that earneſt de- 
fire, that univerſal ſenſe, expectation and preſage 
of a future ſtate, that perpetual longing aiter 


immortality, which are ſo radically interwoven 


in the conſtitution of the human mind? Why 


that fecret dread and horror at the apprehenſion 


of falling into nothing? Why that pleaſing con- 
ſciouſneſs and ſilent ſatisfaction upon acting a- 


greeably to the dictates of right reaſon, and the 


will of God? Why that anguiſh and remorſe, 
which is always felt upon the firſt commiſſion 
even of the moſt private wickedneſs? Are theſe 
common notions, theſe intereſting ſentiments, theſe 
anticipations of futurity, theſe natural propenſitics 


(as they may be properly called) implanted in 
us for no wiſe purpoſe, and given to us with 
no view, and for no end at all? They nut be 


implanted in us for no wiſe purpoſe, and given 10 


us for no ſufficient end, unleſs there be a life after 


this, in which we are nearly intereſted, and of 


which they are intended to be a fort of earneſt, 
a pledge, an admonition and aſſurance. Man, 


conſidered 
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conſidered merely with relation to his preſent ex- 
iſtence, ſeems to be ſent into the world only to 
eat, to drink, to ſleep and to propagate his kind : 
he provides himſelf with a ſucceſſor, and imme- 
diately quits his poſt to make room for him. But 
can it, with the leaſt appearance of probability, 
be imagined, that an infinitely-wiſe and good 
Being would make ſuch ere creatures for ſo 

low and mean a purpoſe? Can he delight in the 
production of ſuch abortive intelligences, ſuch 
ſhort-lived reaſonable creatures? Is it, indeed, 
poſſible for us to conceive, that the faculties of 
the human mind, which are capable, by their 
original frame and conſtitution, of being exalted 
to ſo high a degree of perfection, and of receiving 
new improvements to all eternity, ſhould fall a- 
way into nothing, almoſt as ſoon as created ? Is 
it, indeed, poſſible for us really to believe, that 
a thinking being, who is in a perpetual progreſs 
of improvement, and travelling on from pertection 
to perfection, after having uit looked abroad in- 
to the works of its Creator, and made a few 
diſcoveries of his infinite knowledge, goodneſs and 
power, muſt periſh at its firſt ſetting out, and 
in the very beginning of its enquiries? In vain 
ſhall we ſcarch for the conſummate wiſdom, which 
ſhines through all Gods other works, in the for- 
mation of man, unleſs we contemplate this world, 
as only a nurſery for the next; and can perſuade 
ourſelves, that the ſeveral generations of rational 
creatures, which riſe up and diſappear in ſuch 


quick ſucceſſions, are only to receive the firſt ru- 


diments of. exiſtence here, and afterwards to be 
| tranſplanted into ſome more friendly climate, where 
they may ſpread and flouriſh to all eternity. To 
view the ſoul as ſtill going on from knowledge 
to knowledge, and from virtue to virtue; to con- 
e E 4 ſider, 
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ſider, that by its original make and conſtitution 


it 1s deſtined to ſhine for ever with new acceſ- 
ſions of glory, and to brighten from everlaſting 
to everlaſting, is not only extremely agreeable 
to its original diſpoſition, affections and appre- 
henſions, but helps alſo to excite and confirm in 
us juſt and ſublime ideas of the almighty Father 
of ſpirits.* _ W hat, indeed, will be the na- 
ture 'of that future ſtate, to which we are every mo- 
ment haſtening; what the exact meaſure of hap- 
pineſs, which ſhall be diſtributed to good men 
in it, and what the preciſe quantity of miſery, 
which ſhall be the lot of evil men; when the 
future judgement ſhall commence, by whoſe mi- 


niſtration, and after what manner, it ſhall be 
conducted, we can know nothing with certainty 


by the uſe of our intellectual faculties, ſuch ſcience 


being too high and too remote from all our preſent 


ideas of ſenſe and reflection for mere man ta 
attain unto it———Only thus much we may 
be ailured of, that a Being of eflential wiſdom, 
goodneſs, holyneſs and juttice, will always do 
what is right, fit, and beſt to be done upon the 
whole. | | | 


S ECT. XXVIII. 


Humam life cught not to be treated as a jeſt; nor the 
dignity of the human nature to be wiifyed. 


: & is O look, therefore, upon the human life as a 


| jeſt, and either contemptuouſly to treat the 


rational ſpecies as a ſuperiour order of brutes; or 
maliciouſly to ridicule them, as ſo many mimick 


* See 8th vol. of the Spectator, 
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actors ſtrutting their ſeveral unintereſting parts 
upon the changeful theatre of the world, 1s to dig 
up and to deſtroy the very foundations of all duty 
and religion, and to encourage confuſion and every 
work of unrighteouſneſs ; it is to introduce an ab- 
ſolute indifferency with regard to moral good and 
evil; it is utterly to reject the intervention of an 
underſtanding, wiſe and good Being in the for- 
mation of man ; it is to regard this ſyſtem, and all 
things in it, as the undeſigned effect of hazard, or 
the unmeaning operation of fate and neceſſity. 
For if God be our creator, governour and law- 
giver, it is impoſſible to conceive, that he will not 
intereſt himſelf (if we may uſe the expreſſion) in 
the work of his own hands; it is impoſſible to 
conceive, that he would form fuch a creature as 
man is, ſenſible, rational, and capable of making 
perpetual improvements in knowledge and virtue, 
for no other purpoſe, but that, after a momentary 
exiſtence upon earth full of trouble, anxiety and 
diſappointment, he ſhould mix again for ever with 
the unfecling clods of the church-yard ; or that he 
would have furniſhed him with ſuch exquiſite 
abilities both of body and mind, only to till the 
ground from whence he was taken, or to make 
proviſion for the fleſh to fulfil the luſts thereof. 
It is the finger of an all-wife Being ſo viſibly ap- 
pearing in the conſtitution of man, which gives 
to him all his dignity, importance and diſtinc- 
_ tion—and let thoſe, who ſeem fo fond of vilifying 
the human kind, who are ſtill ſpeaking in the 
moſt abject terms of their lowlyneſs, their no- 
thinzne!s and the infinite diſproportion between 
the creature and Creator, conſider well with them- 
ſelves, whether their humility be not affected, de- 
ccitful and hypocritical ; whether it be not put on 
with a view to ſhake oft the reſtraints of religion, 
| and, 
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and, by pretending to look upon themſelyes and 
all that they can do as beneath the divine notice, 
to leave themſelves no other rules to direct their 
actions, than ſuch as their licentious appetites and 
paſſions may ſuggeſt to them. To know that 
life 1s a jeft, and to be aſſured that all its duties, 
offices and engagements are works of indifference, 
mere mockeries, and have nothing ſerious in them, 
we muſt wait till the great teacher, Death, has 
dropped the curtain, and the laſt ſcene 'ſhall be 
entirely cloſed, But if we know any thing at all, 
after that tremendous period ſhall be paſſed, it will 
certainly be, that life was a buſineſs of the utmoſt mo- 
ment and concern; that it was entruſted to us by 
our inſinitely-wiſe and good Creator for the moſt 
_ weighty and important purpoſes ; that we muſt 
render a ſtrict account of the uſe, which we have 
made in it, of our time and talents; and that an 
eternity of happincls, or an eternity of miſery de- 
pends upon it. | 


SE C T. XXIX. 


It is propoſed to enquire, whether the ſyſtem of faith 
and duty here delineated be the offspring of reaſon 


alone; or owe its origin to an extraordinary inter- 


poſition of heaven. ä 


UT wll it not be here demanded by ſerious, 

well-informed and devout enquirers, from 
- whence we originally derived the ſyſtem of virtue 

and religion, which we have been above deſcribing? 
Will it not be aſked by thoſe perſons, who are in 
ſearch of the whole will of God, as the beſt rule and 
meaſure of religious obedience ; by thoſe perſons, 
who, free from paſſion, prejudice and prepoſlcſſion, 
have nothing elle in view but the inveſtigation of 


truth, 
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truth, the uniform diſcharge of their duty and the 
acquiſition of their moſt perfect happineſs, whether 
we have not laid too great a ſtreſs upon the powers 
of the human mind in the deductions which we 
have been making? Whether we have not aſ- 
cribed rules of action, doctrines, and motives of 
obedience to the mere force and authority of rea- 
ſon, which were originally deduced from a very 


different ſource? Rules, indeed, doctrines and 


motives entirely agreeable to the perceptions and 
concluſions of reaſon, when previouſly made 
known to it by other means, but which Reaſon 
never could have diſcovered in ſo clear, diſtinct 
and ſatisfactory a manner by its own ſtrength ; 
which, in fact, it never did diſcover by its own 
ſtrength, if any credit may be given to the moral 
hiſtory of mankind. The ſyſtem of faith 
and duty, which has been above ness and 
recommended to us, ſay theſe impartial enquirers, 
we acknowledge to be, in all reſpects, con- 
formable to the principles of human reaſon—to 
be indeed little leſs than ſtrictly demonſtrable 
by it: its foundations are ſo deeply laid in the 
nature of God himſelf, the nature of man, and 
the nature of things, that thoſe perſons are 
_ wholly without excuſe, who funk in inattention, 
indolence and indifference, uſe not their beſt en- 
deavours to acquaint themſelves with it, and to 
act agreeably to it. But the intereſting queſtion, 
which we wouid humbly propoſe to be examined 
and decided, is, whether this fy/tem of faith and duty 
be, in fact, the genuine offspring of unaſſiſted reaſon 
or, whether it muſt not be aſcribed to a different 
ſource, to ſome higher and {uperiour cauſe ; that 
is, whether it owes not its origin to an immediate 
and extraordinary interpoſition of heaven in fa- 
vour of mankind? 

| "2 E C T. 
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Cauſes for making this enquiry. 2 method muſt be 
taken to inform ourſelves of the real firengin of rea- 
e in moral and religious matters, 


N D this queſtion, ſay they, is the more ne- 

. ceflary to be clearly determined, that we 

may the better h 2urſelves, our real ſtrength and 
a; ; that we may not miſtake the object of 
our thanks and gratitude, and by looking up to 
Reajin, as ſufficient to conduct us to our greateſt 
happineſs, make it the undeſerving idol of our ado- 
ration; whilft we teach ourſelves, by degrees, to 
become leſs ſenſible of our immediate and continual 
dependence upon the Deity for every thing that 
we now arc, or expect to be hereafter. For as, 
on the one hand, we would not be thought to de- 
tract from the native brightneſs of that internal 
light, which was given by God himſelf to enlighten 
every man, who cometh into the world: fo nei— 
ther would we, by imputing too great a luſtre to 
it, contribute to leſſen the legiſlative authority of 


the Deity, toweaken his moral providence and g0- 
vernment in the kingdoms oi men, and to remove 
thoic additional and more cogent motives of love, 
duty and obedience, which we ſhall think our- 
ſclves, as his moſt hichly-favoured creatures, ob- 
Iiged to pay to the divine laws, if, upon examina- 
tion, it ihould appear, that they were really com- 
municated to us by an extraordinary interpoſition 
from heaven. Now to know what reaſon is able 
to effectuate in the great buſineſs of virtue and re- 
ligion, and what is beyond its ſtrength to diſcover, 
thou Ih not to demonſtrate after it has been diſ- 
covered by other means, we muſt conſult fact and 


experience, 
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experience, our beſt and only guides in reſearches 
of this kind : we muſt take an impartial view of 
the ſtate of morality in thoſe ages, when the world, 

probably, had no other light, but that of reaſon 
for its direction; and in thoſe nations, where, 
even to this day, there is no other principle to 
guide and influence their enquiries. For the gqugſtion 
is not, what reaſin, aided by ſupernatural information 
and in nftr uftion, may be able to comprehend, ue under- 
band, to explain and to inculcate ; but what, in fact, 
it did not comprehend, underſtand, explain and 
inculcate upon theſe important points, where it 
has been left entirely to itſelf, and its own powers. 
Florid declamations upon the extenſiweneſs, ſuffi- 


ciency and perfection of human reaſon will carry 


very little weight with them, when placed in the 
balance againſt the univerſal experience and obſer- 
vation of mankind, againſt undoubted matter of 


fact. 
8 E © T. Nn. 


T hoſe nations, which bad reaſon only for their MEAT in 
matters of rehgion, were $1 'ofsly gneraut 7 with re- 


ſpeft to the nature of God, his attributes und F a 
V1ACNCE. 


F then, ſay they, reaſon, by its native and es: 
aſſiſted force, had fo clearly and evidently taught 
the being of one only God of eſſential power, wit- 
dom, holyneſs and goodneſs, the maker, lawgiver 
and governour of the univerte, as has been above 


demonſtrated, and as we believe; how came it to 


paſs, that the whole world both learned and un- 
learned, both civilized and barbarous, (the ſingle 
province of Judea excepted) fell at firſt into ſuch 
grofs errors concerning this fundament:l principle, 

this 
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this angular ſtone, as it may be called, of all vir- 


tue and religion, and continued for ſo many ages in 
them? If we read the beſt and moſt authentick mo- 


dern accounts of the untutored natives of Africa 
and America, we ſhall find whole countries, either 


without any notions at all of a Deity and his go- 


verning providence; or, at leaſt, poſſeſſed of ſuch 


unworthy, ridiculous and abſurd ones, as are, per- 


haps, more derogatory from the excellence cf the 
divine nature than none at all. Nor ſhall we 


change the gloomy ſcene much for the better in 


this reſpect, it we conſult the hiſtory of the polite 


Chineſe (as they are ſometimes, affectedly, called) 


or peruſe the ancient volumes of the more learned 
Greeks and Romans. For even amoneſt theſe, 


the ſo-much-admired nations of the earth, we find 
polytherſm and idolatry eſtabliſhed by law; we ſee 
whole ſes of their deepeſt thinkers, and moſt 
contemplative philoſophers, little better than avow- 


ed atheiſts ; nor was there any thing ſo mean, im- 


pious and impure, which was not commonly re- 


ported, and by too many believed, concerning the 


numerous hoſt of their Gods. Nor will it, we 


preſume to think, be looked upon as a ſufficient re- 
ply to what has been here obſerved of the deplora- 


ble ignorance of mankind concerning the nature 


O 


and attributes of the Deity, when left to them 


ſelves, to aſſert, that there have never been want- 
ing in the world men of profound penetration, who 


ſaw into the errors of the popular religion, and who 


knew better than they thought it expedient either 


publickly to teach others, or openly to practiſe 
themſelves; that there never have been wanting men 
who were well acquainted with the unity of the di- 
vine Being, and with other, the moit important, 
_ truths relating to the almighty Maker of heaven and 
earth, though they thought it moſt prudent to co- 
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ver and conceal ſuch kind of truths from the know- 
ledge of the groſſer vulgar, for fear of incurring the 
enmity of a powerful prieſthood, and of drawing 
upon themſelves the vengeance of the civil magi- 
ſtrate, For can it poſſibly be conceived, that any 
perſon, who entertained ſuch right and worthy no- 
tions of the Deity, as is here ſuppoſed ; namely, 
that he is a Being of all imaginable perfections, 


that he is but one, that religious worſh-p, (the 


worſhip of ſpirit and truth,) is due only, and to be 
addreſſed to him alone; that he governs the uni- 


verſe by his Providence; that he is a rewarder of 


them who diligently ſeek him, and a puniſher of 


all thoſe who wilfully and unrepentingly break his 


laws—Can it be conceived, toe aft, that any per- 


ſon, who was fully and clearly convinced of thete 


intereſting points, would afterwards regularly con- 


form to what he could not but look upon as the 
height of profaneneſs and impiety, and pay his dat- 
ly adoration to ſtocks, and ſtones, and to an image 


made like unto corruptible man, merely becauſe he 


found idolatry preſcribed and eſtabliſhed by the 


laws of his country? whether it was right, in a 


caſe of this inhnite moment and concern, to hear- 
ken unto the magiſtrate, or to the people, rather 
than to render unto God the honour due unto his 
name, ſurely could be no very difficult matter for 


perſons of courage, underſtanding, piety and be- 


nevolence to determine. If then the philoſo- 


phers, if the wiſe men amongſt the heathens had 
been really acquainted with the great and inte- 
_ reſting truths relating to the Deity, which have 
been above demonſtrated ; muſt they not, in conle- 
quence of this knowledge, have judged it their in- 


diſpenſible duty to have owned and profeſſed them? 


muſt they not, at leaſt, have judged it their indii- 
penſible duty not to have meanly contradicted, and 


COUNLCI- 
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counter-acted, theſe truths in every inſtance of their 
religious worſhip | As therefore they did not pub- 
lickly own and profeſs them, but, on the contrary, 
uniformly perſiſted in paying their devotion to the 
creature rather than to the Creator, may we not 
ſafely conclude, (and is it not for the honour of the 
maſters of human reaſon that we ſhould conclude) 
that they, in fact, knew very little more concern- 


ing them than the reſt of their brethren? 


8 1 G XXXII. 


An oval is ignorance appears wah regard 10 the duties 
which are oweing to God, to ourſelves and to our 
 fellow-creatures. The religious inſtructions of the 
Banden, deficrent i in point of authority. 


ND as there appears, upon a careful exa- 
mination of the remains of the wiſeſt of the 
ancient gentile nations, to have been nothing 
truly-ſpiritual nature in their religious worſhip ; no 
thankſgivings publickly paid to the Author of their 


being for the good things, which he had ſo freely 


and in ſuch abundance beſtowed upon them ; no 


_ requeſts offered up for divine aſſiſtance in the future 
performance of their duty ; no forrow for, nor ac- 


knowledgement of, paſt offences to God as their 


 lawgiver and governour, nor prayers to him for 
forgiveneſs of their fins —lo likewiſe, ſay theſe in- 


partial enquirers, do we find the concluſions of rea- 
ſon equally obſcure, confuſed, contradictory and 


unauthoritative, with regard 7% the chief end of man, 
and to the offices of mere humanity, ſuch as were 
__ undoubtedly oweing to their own preſervation and 


purity, and to the happineſs of their fellow-crea- 

tures. But even though we ſhould grant, (what 

cannot however be eaſily prov a, that a complete 
| ſyſtem 
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ſyſtem or rule of religious morality may poſſibly be 
collected and deduced from the ſcattered precepts 
diſperſed up and down in the many volumes of the 
ancient philoſophers, winnowed from their ſelf- 
contradictions may we not, however, be permit- 
ted to aſk, what is there in ſuch a collection to in- 
duce and perſuade the bulk of mankind (very in- 
competent judges of the force of abſtract reaſoning 
and refined ſpeculations) to receive it as a ſteady 
and uniform rule of action; 0 receive it as à di- 
dine law, which they mult look upon themſelves 
as under a permanent and unalterable obligation to 
ſubmit to and obey, even when it moſt contradicts 
the gratification of their favourite appetites, paſſi- 
ons and inclinations? In the ſyſtem of natural du- 
ty, as it has been above deſcribed, we ſee the foun- 
dation of religious and moral obligation deeply laid 
in the immutable nature, attributes, and will of an 
infinitely-wiſe, all-powerful and benevolent Being; 
but this was an authority never once thought of, an 
authority entirely wanting to give force, ſpirit and 
activity to the pagan ſchemes of virtue. Many ex- 
cellent things, undoubtedly, were ſpoken by the 
Grecian Socrates; nor are the writings of the Chi- 
neſe Confucius deſtitute of noble maxims and ex- 
alted principles of moral conduct: but were Socra- 
tes and Confucius lawgivers of mankind, or did 
they ever pretend to offer any proofs of their divine 
miſſion ? Who gave to them, or who gave to Plato, 
to Ariſtotle, or to Cicero authority to preſcribe 
laws to the reſt of their fellow-creatures ? Had they 
permiſſion from the God of nature to fay, do thrs, 
and you fhall live fer even? As philoſophers, atten- 
tive to the voice of reaſon, their notions, princi- 
ples and concluſions frequently extort our praiſe, 
and call for all our admiration ; though, at other 
times, we cannot help being thocked at their mil- 
takes, 
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takes, and pitying their inequalities, inconſiſtencies, 
weakneſſes and want of judgement, But ſtill their 
belt notions, principles and dictates will be only 
looked upon as coming from men, liable, as all 
other men are, to ignorance and continual error; 
and, conſequently, the reſt of mankind will think 
themſelves entirely at liberty either to admit or to 
_ reject them, as ſuits their inclination ; or, as they 
think them agreeable to their ſeveral lights, intereſts, 
paſſions, prejudices or humours. For what is there 
that can make the opinions of a mere philoſopher 
a duty to the reſt of the world, or render his pre- 
cepts, as ſuch, morally obligatory ? Splendid diſ- 
_ courſes upon the native beauty, the intrinſick ex- 
cellence, and the independent reaſonableneſs and 
fitneſs of virtue and religion, have been always ex- 
perienced to be but little underſtood, and to make 
but a weak impreſſion upon the more ignorant, 
thoughtleſs and unattentive part of the human ſpe- 
cies, who are generally governed by the infinua- 
tions of their ſenſes, rather than by the deductions 
of reaſon; and who muſt have their paſſions rowſed 
to the uniform practice of moral obedience by the 
aſſurance of happineſs either preſent or future. 


er. . 


The deductions of reaſon uncertain with regard to the 
immortality of the ſoul, and a future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments. IWhat the ancients taught 

upon this ſubjeft was both prejudicial to morality, 
and not ſufficient to conduct them to a well-grounded 
tranquillity of mind. e 0 


O0 O again, ſoy theſe impartial enquirers, if unaſ- 
10 ſiſted reaſon had taught the important doctrines 
of the immortality of the human ſoul, and ot 
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a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments in 
another life, in as clear, diſtinct and convinc- 
ing a manner, as it has been deduced above: 
how came it to paſs, that the whole pagan world 
fell into ſuch terrible errors, and were guilty of ſuch 
groſs ſuperſtitions upon points ſo eſſential to the 
intereſts of morality and religion? And what ſuffi- 
cient cauſe can be aſſigned, why its wiſeſt and belt 
men had ſo much difficulty to perſuade themſelves 
and others, or rather never were able to find ar- 
guments fully to ſatisfy themſelves, of its EY ; 
and of the nature of that happineſs and miſery, 
which ſhould be connected with it? We would 
not, however, be thought to aflert, that the hea- 
thens knew nothing at all of another life after this: 
but our meaning is, that thoſe nations which now 
have, and which formerly had, reafon only for 
their direction in matters of religion (the inquiſitive 
Greeks and Romans in par ticular ) had not ſuch 
a notion of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments, as has been above deſcribed, and which 
could be of the leaſt ſervice to them in confirma- 
tion and ſupport of their morality. For whillt it 
was generally taught amongſt them, and, by the 
vulgar at leaſt, as gencrally credited, that a a happy 
and olorious Immortality had been r con- 
ferred upon the moſt cruel, Wicked, 1mpure and 
Na ous of n 1ortals ; 3 Nay, that even their deities 
themſelves had been gu; ny. of the moſt abominable 
and deteſtable crimes, hat 200d effects was it 
poſſible for ſuch a notion of a future ſtate to pro- 
duce upon the minds and behavicur of its belie- 
vers? Could the poets la ygivers and philoſophers, 
the divines of ancient times, reaſonably expect, 
that the people would endeavour to be better, or 
more virtuous than their heroes or gods themſelves 


had bee? But even thou: 21 it ſhould be grant- 
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ed, that ſome few of the heathen philoſophers had 

been able to argue with ſo much juſtice from the 
nature of man, from Gods righteous government 
of the world, and from univerſal tradition, as to ſa- 
tisfy themſelves of the immortality of their ſouls, 
and of the certainty of a future ſtate of retribution: 
yet could they not, wwe think, draw any concluſi- 


ons from hence, which would aſſuredly conduct 
them to ſolid peace and a well- grounded tranquil- 


lity of mind; they could draw no concluſions from 
their knowledge of a future judgement, which 
would not tend to fill them with anxiety and unea- 
ſineſs, rather than with pleaſure. For as they 
could not but be conſcious, that, in many inſtan- 
ces, they had voluntarily tranſgreſſed the law of 
their being, had acted contrary to the dictates of 
right reaſon pointing out their duty to them, and 


had paid no regard to the eſſential difference of good 
and evil as founded in the nature of things, upon 


what ground could they flatter themſelves, that a 
Being of infinite wiſdom, holyneſs and juſtice, that 
the guardian of univerſal order, would be through- 
ly reconciled to them, would pity their frailty, for- 
give their iniquities, and reward their imperfect obe- 


dience with eternal happineſs ? They might, indeed, 
have recourſe to repentance and amendment of life, 
as the moſt probable means to avert the ſeverity of 


the divine anger, (though they ſeem to have had 
very little notion of that neceſlary part of true re- 
pentance, which conſiſts in a ſincere ſorrow for paſt 


tranſgreſſions) and endeavour to be more punctual 


hereafter in the diſcharge of their duty: but how far 
this alone would operate towards blotting out the 


© guilt of crimes already committed, and towards 


reſtoring them to the entire favour of their ſovereign 
lawgiver and judge, without ſome previous proviſion 


made for vindicating the honour of his laws and the 


authority 
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authority of his government, they could not, we 
think, with certainty conclude from any principles 
of right reaſon, which they appear to have been ac- 
quainted with. 


ECE. AIV. 


F reaſon be not able to inflrud us in our whale 
duty, it is inſufficient to exalt us to the higheſt 
degree of happineſs which we are created capa- 


ble of enjoying. 


TE readily grant, indeed, that mankind 
were never obliged to practice what no 
diligence of their own could previouſly inform them 
of; we readily grant, that the human duty can not 
be more extenſive, than are the ways of knowin 
it, and that every one ſhall be accepted, in the 
final day of account, according to what he hath, 
and not according to what he hath not—But this 
is not the queſtion before us at preſent; nor are 
we now enquiring, whether the right uſe of rea- 
ſon has not always been able to preſerve thoſe, who 
had this principle only for their guide in religious 
matters, from falling into miſery, and, thro” the 
infinite mercy and goodneſs of their Mater, to confer, 
perhaps, ſome inferiour degrees of happineſs upon 
them—but we are to decide, whether reaſon, with- 
out any extraordinary aſſiſtance from heaven, can 
deduce a complete and perfect rule of religious faith 
and practice, and by that means be able, of itſelf, 
to exalt its votaries to that Higbeſt degree of happi- 
neſs, which the God of nature made them capable 
of attaining. And this point, jay theſe devout an- 
guirers, we preſume to think, has been clearly de- 
termined in the negative by the impartial view, 
which we have given of the general ſtate of mora- 
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lity and religion amongſt the wiſeſt nations of the 
ancient world. And ſhould any one ſtill deny, or 
doubt, the truth of our concluſion, let him turn 
his eyes to the uninſtructed tribes in the north of 
America, or the ſouth of Africa, and then ingenu- 
ouliy anſwer himſelf, whether he thinks that theſe 
people are as comp lctely happy at preſent, and have 
as good a proſpect of continuing ſo in a future ſtate, 
as if they were furniſhed with juſt and worthy ap- 


prehenſions of the ſupreme Being and his ſuper-in- 


tending providence, and felt all that high and plea- 


ſing ſenſation, which is experienced to ariſe in the 


human berät. from the conſciouſneſs of acting 
agrecably to 55 extenſive laws of moral rectitude, 


and of fully diſcharging their duty to their God, 
their fellow- creatures and themſclves? He who 
thinks they are, if ſuch a perſon there be, will find 


little difficulty to perſuade himſelf farther, that 


there is no real difference between the human and 
the brute ſpecies, but in their ſeveral gradations of 


inſtinct; that all things are matter and motion, and 


gov 00 by blind chance and unditcerning fate; 


and that happin eſs conſiſts merely in freedom from 


pain, and in the indulgence of the ſenſual appe- 


tites. As to the re elt, ſay theje bumble, reaſon- 
able and niadeſt enguirners, namely, why man was 
not originally created more perfect; Why he Was 
ſuffered to continue ſo many ages in ignorance of 
the means of being comple 'tely happy ; and why 
ſo conſiderable a part of mankind are {till permit- 
ted to lye in darkneſs and the ſhadow of death — 
thetic are arduous points which we confeſs our- 
ſelves uiterly unable to jolve, and therefore do we 
nei leave them to the cenſummate wiſdom of 
that almighty Being, who, we KNOW, alw ays docs 
what 1s beſt for the good of t! ne whole, 'whoie 
mercy is over all his W Orks, and in whoſe diſpen- 
ſations, 
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ſations, with the moſt humble reſignation, we du- 
tifully acquieſce. 


E UF. WMA. 


General reflections upon the imperfe#tion of ancient, 
and the perfection of modern, reaſon relatively to 
religious ſubiects. This difference not to be account- 
ed for from the mere powers of the human mind, 
which have been always the ſame as they are now 


and, in ſome nations, equally cultivated for Nici 555 
as at preſent. | 


＋ HUS far theſe dont and unprejudiced ſear- 
chers 575 truth and moſt undeniable are the 
facts, as they have been here produced, at large, in 
their words and arguments. Eighteen hundred years 
are not fully elapſed, ſince the Whole world, (the de- 
ſpiſed province of ſudea, ſingly, excepted) were. 
polytheiſts and-idolaters ; ignorant, in general, of 
the unity of God and his perfections; of the end 
of man and his chief good; of the ſpiritual wor- 
ſhip due to the Deity, and of the true foundation 
of moral and religious obligation : nor were they 
more certain of the concern, which divine Provi- 
dence took in the government of mankind ; or of 
the exiſtence of that future and {piritual Rate of re- 
wards and puniſhments, which has ſuch a mighty 


O 
eicacy to give weight to religious inſtructions, and 


to aſſiſt reaſon in balancing the paſſions, and in 
diſcharge of duty. And is it not amazing, that a 
{yſtem of moral principles and precepts; that a 
rule of religious faith and practice, which appears 
to us, at preſent, ſo convincingly to low from our 
notions of God, and from the conſtitution and na- 
ture of things, ſhould have been either wholly un- 


KNOWN to thoſe nations, who had reaſon only for 
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their guide in theſe matters; or, at beſt, believed 
by them and profeſſed in fo dark, perplexed and 
uninfluencing a manner, as to be, in many inſtan- 
ces, prejudicial | to the cauſe of virtue, rather than 
of any ſervice to it? And how ſhall we attempt to 
give a ſatisfattory account of this ſurpriſing appea- 
rance in the rational world; namely, of the clear- 
neſs, preciſion and ſuperiority of our knowledge, to 
that of all the ancient and modern heathens, upon the 
mt important and interefling ſubjects, which can en- 


gage our attention and enquiry f Were, then, 


the powers of the human mind, in the earlier ages 
of the world, weaker and more imperfect than 
they are now experienced to be? Certainly not. 
The faculty of reaſon in mankind was exactly the 
ſame formerly, as it is now; and it is education 
only and better inſtruction, which diſtinguiſh the 
politer parts of the earth from the more uncivi- 
lized and barbarous nations. Mankind in all 
ages, and in all climates, as far as we have been able 
to carry our reſearches, ſeem to have been ever 
endued with the ſame ſhare of natural ſenſe, and 
to have been always capable of making the ſame 
advances in ſcience with the fame information and 
means of improvement. Wiſdom and prudence | 
and cunning are now what they formerly were; 
nor can this age ſhew human nature in any one 
character exalted beyond the examples, which an- 
tiquity has left us. Can we produce greater in- 
ſtances of civil and political wiſdom, than are to 
be found in the governments of Greece and Rome ? 
Are not the civil laws of Rome {till had in admi- 
ration; And have they not a place allowed then 
in almoſt all our weſtern kingdoms ? But reaſon, 
perhaps, is more cultivated © now, than it was 
eighteen hundred years ago, and moral ſubjects at- 

ended to and examined with greater aſhduity and 


ili 
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diligence Neither does this appear. On the 
contrary ; the various fects of philoſophers both in 
the eaſt and weſt, (amongſt the Greeks eſpeci- 
ally) were continually meditating, difcourſing and 
writing upon theſe intereſting topicks, and their 
moral tracts, many of them, are extant even to 
this day—And what do they teach us, but to ad- 
' mire the ſtrength of genius in their authors, to ap- 
plaud their induſtry and application, and, at the 
ſame time, to pity their 1gnorance upon ſome of 
the moſt eſſential doctrines of religion, their fre- 
quent contradictions upon others, and their obſcu- 
rity and want of authority upon all? What could 
have been performed by the mere ſtrength of un- 
aſſiſted reaſon upon the great ſubject of morality, 
might have been juſtly expected from the conti- 
nual meditations and labours of a Socrates, a Plato, 
an Ariſtotle, or a Tully: nor can we ſuppoſe, 
without being guilty of an abſurd partiality, that 
the moſt profound, inquiſitive and ſtrongeſt think- 
ers amongſt the moderns would have been able to 
have gone farther by their own ſtrength, or have 
been more ſucceſsful in their moral enquiries, and 
in extirpating idolatry, than the moſt curious, pe- 
netrating and ſtudious ſpirits of antiquity, k 


S ECC T. XXXVI. 


Our religious wiſdom was communicated to us by God, 
thro the intervention of Teſus Chriſt and bis 
_ apoſtles. 8 


FOR O whence, then, had we our religious Wiſe 
dom; and to what new appearance in the in- 
tellectual world do we owe theſe ſuperlour degrees 


* Biſhop of Loudous Diſcourſes, vol, 1. | 
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of light and knowledge, which ſo eſſentially diſtin- 
guiſh the preſent delineations of the religion of na- 
ture from the beſt ſyſtems of morality framed either 
by the ancient philoſophers, or by the moſt thought- 
ful and ingenious of the modern heathen nations? 
The anſwer is as true, as it is obvious to every com- 
petent and impartial enquirer We have advanta- 
ges which they had not; we received gu religious 
wiſdom by written tradition from the land of Ju- 
dea; it was communicated unto us by God himſelf, 
in an extraordinary manner, through the interven- 
tion of Feſus Chriſt and his apoſtles. In the 
midſt of thoſe ſurrounding clouds of ignorance, 
obſcurity and contuſion, which had overſhadowed 


almoſt the whole ancient world, and which the 


utmoſt efforts of human reaſon had, in vain, en- 
deavoured to diſpel, a light ſprang up at once, 
which has ſince diffuſed its brightneſs over a con- 


fiderable part of the globe. That perfect ſcheme 


of religion and moral duty, which we now ſo much 
admire, and with ſo much confidence make our 
boaſt of, as if it had been the work of our own 
labour and penetration; that additional and auto- 
ritatrue inſtruction, of which Socrates is reported 


fo feelingly to have expreſſed his deſire, and which 


was cCertainiy wanting to teach mankind the beſt 
and ſureſt way to obtain their greateſt happineſs, 
is found entire in the records of the New Veſta- 


* 
1 


ment. In thoſe volumes, the whole religion of 


reaſon and nature, wiich, before their publica- 
tion, had been either buried in ignorance, or ob- 
ſcured by inconſiſtent oral traditions, or over- 
whelmed under the affected jargon of conceited 
philoſophers, is plainly diicovered, laid open be- 
fore us, and explained. In thofe books, life and 
immortality are taught with all the clearneſs, pre- 


Cttion 
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ciſion and authority, which ſo leading and intereſtin 
a doctrine calls for. The ſolid ſanctions of virtue 
and religion are there immoveably fixed; and the 
motives offered to encourage us to perform our 
whole duty, and to render ourſelves worthy of thoſe 
Joys, which are to be found in the more immediate 
preſence of God, are made as ſtrong and forcible, 
as 1s compatible with the freedom of moral action: 
and there alſo are we ſhewed, to the inexpreſſible 
comfort and ſatisfaction of all good men, by what 
efficacious means God reconciles himſelfto ſinners, 
blotting out the guilt of their paſt tranſgreſſions, and 
reſtoring them to his own favour, and to the cer- 
tainty of a bleſſed eternity. 


SECT. Xxxvi. 


The upoſties delivered ” the world the boring and 
precepts of their maſter Jeſus Chrift — and Chriſt 
receiued his wiſdom unmed: ately from Ged. He 
could not have learned it from ie Fews, 


ND as we are not obliged either to the force 

of our own penctration, Or to our progreſ- 

hive improvement upon what the great maſters 
of human reaſon have left behind them, for the 
preeminence, which we ſo clearly enjoy over the 
whole heathen world in matters relating to the 


divine nature Sing religion, but to the "boats of 


the New Tetament ; ſo neither did the authors of 
theſe. books owe the inſtructions, with which 
they have ſo greatly contributed to the information 
and improvement of mankind, to their own me- 
ditations and ſuperiour ſkill in the art of reaſoning, 
but they unanimouſly profeſicd to ſpeak the words 
of their maſter Jeſus Chriſt, and of him only; 
they delivered his doctriues and precepts; in his 

| name 
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name their diſcourſes were publiſhed, and by his 
commiſſion and authority they undertook, what 


the wiſdom of philoſophy never ſo much as thought 
of undertaking, the arduous taſk of reformins a 


corrupted and idolatrous world, and of ſubſtituting 


a new and perfect religion in the place of po- 
pular error and ſuperſtition. From whence 
then had Feſus Chriſt that extraordinary wiſdom, 
which is 1 eminently diſplayed in the writings of his 
ap/ites? He himſelf expreſsly tells us, that he came 
into the world in the name of God, being ſent by 
him to do and declare his will; that he did no- 
thing of himſelf; and that all things, which he 
fail and did, he received from him, who ſent him. 
And it is, I think, impoſſible not to give the moſt 
unreſerved credit to what he thus relates to us 
with reſpect to this important point. For from 
what other fountain could ſuch wonderful know- 
ledge have been originally derived? He muſt have 
received his information either from the learned la- 
bours and inſtitutions of his own countrymen ; or from 
the inſtructions and wruings of foreign nations; or, 
it muſt have been, as he explicitly and uniformly 
aſſures us it was, ſupernatural, and communicated 
to him mimediately from the Father of light and truth. 
For we cannot be. fo extravagantly abſurd as to 
maintain, that he was ſelf-taught ; that he owed 
his wiſdom to his own reflections and meditations 
entirely; and that uninformed and uninſtructed 
merely-human-reaſon was by its own ſtrength, and 


without any external aſſiſtance whatever, able to 


go beyond the united penetration both of the eaſtern 
and weſtern world. Did he, then, receive his 


ſuperiour wiſdom upon the ſubject E religion, his doc- 
| e 


trines and his precepts, from the inſtitulians and 
writings of his own countrymen © from the commen- 
tarics of the rabbins, the allegorics of philoſophers, 


the 
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the abſtractions of the Eſſenes, and the ſpecula- 
tions of the doctors of the law? A moments 
attention will convince every competent judge, 
that this ſuppoſition is highly improbable and 
unſatis factory. For it is, I think, confeſſed on all 
hands, that the Jews, in the days of Jeſus, were a 
remarkably ignorant people in matters of inven- 
tion, literature and ſcience—ſlaves to the ſeveral 
ſects and parties, into which they were divided, 
enemies to all ingenuous liberty of thinking, bigots 
to their own opinions, and ſteddily perſiſting in 
the ſingular cuſtoms of their forefathers, which 
they fondly imagined were never to be aboliſhed, 
they deſpiſed, and, in their turn, were equal] 

contemned by all the reſt of the world. Their 
religion, indeed, ſuch as it had been originally 
tranſmitted to them in their ſacred books, had 
taught them the unreaſonableneſs of idolatry, and 
fully inſtructed them in the belief of the one true 
God: nor were the more conſiderable branches of 
the moral dutics unknown to the law and the 
prophets, though theſe duties, at the time we 
are ſpeaking of, were become a dead letter, and 
rendered of little effect, by that heap of vain 
and uſeleſs oral traditions, which their prevail- 
ing ſect had profanely introduced in their ſtead. 
And ſurely Jeſus Chriſt, the ſon of an untaught 
mechanick, engaged himſelf in one of the loweſt 
profeſſions of life, without education and without 
the knowledge even of letters, was not a man 
to have been able, by the mere force of his own 
underſtanding, to have ſeparated the original truth 
from traditional corruptions, to have unveiled the 
latent meaning of the jewiſh ſcriptures, and to 
have reſtored religion to its native fimplicity, Had 
he not been favoured, as he expreſily tells us be tuds, 
by the extraardinary affiftance 9 feu. 55 

SEO T. 
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S E C T. XXXVII. 


The wiſdom of Chrifl was not borrowed From the 


meditations of the eaſtern philoſophers, nor from 
the writings of Greece and Rome. 


B UT might not Chriſts wiſdom have been tranf- 
mitted to him from foreign countries? Might 
not the contemplative Magi, Bramins, or Gnoſ- 
ticks; might not the famous philoſophers of Greece 
and Rome have been his guides and inſtructors 
in divine matters? Might he not have improved 
his notions from hints, which had been originally 
conveyed to him in their works? The ſhorteſt 
examination will evince, that this hypotheſis is 
even more inconcluſive, than that which we have 
been conſidering and refuting. For (to ſay no- 
thing of the little correſpondence, either literary or 
religious, which was, at this time, carried on 
between the Jewiſh nation and the reſt of the 
world) can it, with the leaſt appearance of pro- 
bability, be imagined, that Jeſus Chritt, the ſon of 
a poor illiterate mechanick; uneducated , without 
ſo much as the knowledge of the fiſt elements of 
literature, ſhould be able to deduce his wiſdom 
from authorities ſo profound and abſtruſe? Read 
with attention the writings of the moſt celebrated 
authors of the ages preceding Chriſt, cither the 
fragments of the oriental ſages, or the morelabour- 
ed volumes of weſtern learning, and you will 
want no other arguments to convince you, that the 
pure and unmixed ſtreams, which run through the 
doctrines and precepts of the books of the New 
 Feſtament, could not poſſibly have been derived 
from fountains ſo turbid and corrupt. Could, for 
example, the unaffected ſimplicity of that ſpiritual 
WD 15 Worſhip, 
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worſhip, which is contained in the records of the 
goſpel, have been borrowed from the myſterious 
obſcurity of the Egyptian wiſdom, or collected from 
the extravagant reveries,and whimſical ſuperſtitions 
of the Magi, Gymnoſophiſts and Gnoſticks? Or 
could the unity of God, his incommunicable and 
ſpiritual nature, be learned from the writings of an 
Ariſtotle, a Varro, or a Tully, all of them groſs 
idolaters in their own practice, and encouragers of 
the ſame impiety in the books, which they made 
publick for the information of mankind ? The 
precepts of Chriſt are undeniably more perfeQive | 
of the human nature; his promiſes more certain 
and explicit; his rewards more deſireable; and his 
Inſtitutions, in every reſpect, more pious uſeful and 
beneficial to mankind, than either the hypocritical 
auſterities of the phariſees, or the gloomy rites and 
abſtractions of the orientaliits, or the moſt admired 
laws of the molt admired lawgivers of Greece or 
Rome. Let us take Confucius, Zoroaſter, Socra- 
tes, Plato, or the greateſt moraliſt that ever lived 
without the light of the goſpel, and it will appear, 
tnat their beſt ſyſtems of moral inſtruction were 
intermixed and b with ſo much ſuperſtition, 
and ſo many groſs abſurdities, as quite eluded and 
defeated the main deſign of them. IA Chriſis diſ 
courſes no views of ſelf-intereſt appear, no ſchemes 
of popular ambition are carried on, nor any parti- 
cular vice indulged under the ſpecious pretenceof the 
publick good; but all is uniformly and conſiſtently 
pure and holy, grave and ſerious, ſolemn and 
devout, without the leaſt tinQure of ſuperſtition, 
vanity or oſtentation; all is plain, fimple, and 
obvious to the poor as well as the rich, to the 
vulgar as well as the philoſopher From 
whence then had this man this 2 wifdom ? A queſtion 
of this leading importance can {carcely be too often 


Propoiee 4, 


r 


ture 
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propoſed, or too maturely conſidered and ex- 
amined. Human wiſdom, we know by ex- 
perience, is not to be acquired, but by diligently 
applying the heart to ſearch, and to ſeek it out; 
but by much labour and induſtry, by long ſtudy 
and an unwearied attention of the mind to the 
ſubject of our enquiry. For we can no more be 


wiſe and learned, than we can be virtuous, by 


inſtinct. But Chriſt was utterly deſtitute of al] 


ſuch ſort of affiſtances, of all the common and 


ordinary methods of improvement. This is 
univerſally confeſſed ; he was reproached for it by 
the taunting and offended Galileans, who were 
beſt acquainted with him, and perfectly well knew 
his manner of life from his youth upwards. His 
fellow-citizens and neighbours frequently upbraid 


him, that he had had no education; that he had 


never applied himſelf to reading, that he had not 
been initiated even into the firſt elements of litera- 
Nevertheleſs both his own countrymen 
and foreigners ; both friends and enemies ; both 


learned and unlearned, all ſtand aſtoniſhed at the 


excellent ſpirit, with which he was endued, and 
which has in fact worked ſuch a wonderful revolu- 
tion in the moral and religious world ſince his time. 
Can we then make a thoughtful and ſerious doubt, 
can we really be at a loſs to know, from whence he 

had that wiſdom, which he communicated to his 

diſciples in fo ample a manner, and which from 


them has been tranſmitted to us? It mu/? have been 
extraordinary and ſupernatural ; it muſt have ori- 
ginally deſcended from heaven; it muſt have been deri- 


ved to him, immediately, from the everlaſting fountain 


of knowledge wiſdom and truth, 


FEET; 
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S ECT. XXXIX. 


If Jeſus Chriſt was ſent by God to reveal his will 
1% mankind, this is a fact, and muſt be proved, as 
all other hiſtorical fats are, by external evidence. 


DU a point of this fundamental impor- 
LI tance to the intereſt of true religion mult not 
be lightly paſſed over; and an event, ſo much out 
of the common and uſual courſe of divine Provi- 
: , dence, as this is ſuppoſed to be, calls for the moſt 
Waxy, cautious and accurate examination, before it 
* be either haſtily admitted, or raſhly rejected. If 
God almighty really has made known his will to 
mankind by an expreſs revelation communicated 
to Chriſt and his apoſtles, as they pretend, and as 
we cannot but think extremely probable from what 
has been already obſerved—This is a matter of fact, 
and, notwithſtanding all the preſumptive evidence 
which may be offered in its favour, muſt be proved, 
as all other facts, before they are admitted to be 
true, are proved, by its own genuine and proper evi- 
dence, As reaſonable creatures, having received 
all things from God, and hoping all things from his 
power, juſtice, and goodneſs, we profeſs ourſelves 
ready to follow the unerring guidance of the divine 
will, through whatever difficulties and diſcourage- 
ments it may lead our careful ſteps. Only we 
would be fully convinced, that the ſtar, which we 
are to purſue as our conductor, be really of heavenly 
origin, and not one of thoſe blazing meteors, 
thoſe earth- born flames, which, aſter hurrying the 
aſtoniſhed traveller over bogs and precipices, leaves 
him, at laft, farther from his deſtined home, than 
when he &ri{t ſet out upon his journey. _ 


G SET. 
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God can reveal his will to mankind, if he pleaſes, 
and the perſon to whom ſuch revelation is made, 


may be infallibly aſſured, that it is God who ſpeaks 


fo him. 


7 Hs, then, may we ſafely argue upon this 
important ſubject without fear of being miſ- 


led either „ the warmth of our own imaginations, 


. 


y divine communications made to ſome particular 
per ſon or perſons, Now that the author of nature 


or the deluſions of crafty impoſtors, or the credulit; 

of ſelf-deceived enthuſiaſts. Should God almighty, 
either out of his abundant goodneſs to his reaſon- 
able creatures, or to anſwer ſome other wiſe pur- 
poſe of his ſovereign adminiſtration, vouchſafe at 
any time to make a larger and more expreſs diſ- 
covery of his will to them, than they have, in fact, 
collected for themſelves from the ſyſtem of nature 
and general conſtitution of things; ſuch new diſ- 
covery muſt be made either immediately to every 
individual of every age and nation, of whom it 
ſhall be required to pay a regard to this will: or it 
mult be made to ſome particular perſon or perſons, 
with commiſſion to them, that they afterwards 
communicate it to all ſuch perſons, as may be any 
ways concerned to know and obey it. That the 


| firſt of theſe methods has not been taken; and that 


God almighty has not thought fit to interrupt the 
ordinary courſe of his Providence by making a par- 
ticular diſcovery of his will to every individual, we 
can want no other argument to convince us, than 
our own proper experience. If then ſuch revelation 
has been, in fact, ever given to mankind, it muſt 


have been by the ſecond of theſe methods; namely, 


Can, 
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can, in the extraordinary manner here ſuppoſed, if 
he ſhould ſo pleaſe, communicate his will to his ra- 
tional creatures, cannot ſeriouſly be doubted, there 


being nothing in ſuch a ſuppoſition repugnanteither 


to the attributes of the divine Being on the one 
hand, or to the nature of man on the other. For 
if it be in the human power diſtinctly to convey our 
ſentiments and notions to each other ; and, in our 
mutual wants, to comfort and aſſiſt each other with 
information, advice and inſtruction, ſhall not that 


Being, who is every where preſent, who knows 


whercofthe underſtanding is made, andis intimately 
acquainted with the beſt means of exciting and im- 
prefling ideas and notions upon our ſoul, be able to 


do the ſame ? Shall not he be able, if it be agree- 
able to the gracious purpoſes of his wiſe admini- 
ſtration, to give to his creatures a particular infor- 


mation either of ſuch truths, as they could not have 


diſcovered by means of their natural faculties; or 


of ſuch truths, as they could, perhaps, have diſco- 
vered, tho' not without much labour; or which, 
in fact, he might foreknow they never would 
have diſcovered, if left entirely to their own 

ſtrength? But if it be not a thing impoſſible 
in itſelf, as evidently it is not, for God almighty to 
reveal his will to his rational creatures; then nothing 

can be more certain, than that the perſons, whoſhall 
be favoured with theſe divine communications, may 
be aſſured by the ſtrongeſt and moſt irreſiſtible evi- 
dence, that it is God himſelf, whom they feel ſpeak - 
ing to them, and that they are not milled by the 
mere force of their perſuaſion, and the ardour of 
an over-lively fancy. For unleis the perſons, to 


_ whom ſuch revelations may chance to be made, are 


able clearly to diſtinguiſh the divine impreſſions 
from all natural motions and operations whatever, 
and can be convinced of this eſſential circumttance 
8 2 without 
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without a poſſibility of miſtake, the divine inter- 
poſition will be entirely uſeleſs and vain ; and as 
well might no revelation at all have been made to 
them—nor will they ever be able to ſatisfy either 
themſelves or others in a rational manner, that 
they have not miſtaken the groundleſs workings 


of their own over-heated imaginations for celeſtlal 
influence and ieee 


$ E T. XII. 


Pe; ſons, claiming to be 105 ed, and to act under a di- 
vine commiſſion, are not to be believed upon their own 
authority, but upon the ſtrongeſt evidence which the 
nature of. the caſe will admit. 


Ithout perplexing ourſelves, therefore, wit 
 nicely-intricate queſtions concerning the 


ſpecifick nature and varius degrees of inſpiration; 
or about the manner, in which the divine Power 
operates upon the human mind; or whether a 
man ought to be looked upon as a free agent, 
whilſt he is under the influence of the heavenly 
communication—thus far do we own ourſelves 
to be fully convinced, and to theſe propoſitions, 
as to ſo many undoubted truths, are we reſolved 
to adhere in all their conſequences, namely, 


that God almighty can reveal his will to mankind, 


in an extraordinary manner, by the inſtrumentality 
of one or more perſons, ſhould he, at any time, think 
proper to da ſo— that the perſons favoured with theſe 


revelations may be aſſured, beyond a poſſibility of 


doubt, that they are derived to them from the Father 
of light and tr uth — and, that theſe revelations may be 
fo deeply inſcribed upon the memories of the fel ons, 
to wham they Jha have been made, As t Pal 
net be able either to "fo get or m ſake them, ent 


the J 
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they be commiſſioned to communicate to other people 
what has been thus diſeavered to them. The point, 
therefore, which claims the next place 1 in our ma- 
tureſt conſideration and diſcuſſion, is, by what 
arguments other perſons (thoſe, I mean, to whom 
the revelation may afterwards be related in order 
to influence their religious conduct) may be 
convinced beyond the power of rational doubt, 
that he, who ſpeaks to them, is really an inſpired 
teacher ſent from God. The great point, I ſay, 
which we are now concerned molt carefully to 
enquire into is, wt evidence we have a right ts 
call for and to expect, before we give our full "affent 
and obedience to what ſpall be delivered to us, under 
the high character of coming immediately from heaven. 
In a cate of this very intereſting and very extraor- 
dinary nature, we ought not to acquieſce in any 
evidence, which is not the ſtrongeſt and moſt de- 
ciſive, which the queſtion in debate will admit. 
And unleſs we act in this rejerved, prudent and 
cautious manner; unleſs we apply the infallible 
touchſtone of reaſon and argument, before we ac- 
knowledge the pretenſions of the perſon claiming 
to bs inſpired, and reſign our underſtanding to his 
doctrines, we ſhall never be able clearly to deter- 
mine, whether our inſtructor himſelt (hurried away 
by the warmth of his imagination, and not knowing 
how to diſtinguiſh between realities and appear- 
ances) may not have been deceived ; or whether, 
conſcious of the impoſture, he may not have put on 
the maſk of ſanctity, and abuſed the name of God, 
the more ſecurely to carry on a ſcheme of knavery, 
and to prey upon the credulity of his fellow. 
creatures. 


8 SECT. 
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SECT. XII. 


Strength of perſuaſion in the prophet himfelf is not 
ſufficient evidence of his inſpiration to other perſons ; 


ner the holyneſs of his life; nor the reaſonableneſs of 


his doctrine; nor arguments in proof of the neceſſity 
and uſefulneſs of a divine revelation. No evidence 


to be admitted in this caſe, but the unfallible tſtimo- 


ny of God himſelf. 


OR theſe reaſons, whoever cometh to us in 


the name of the moſt high God, pretending to 
have received an extraordinary commiſſion from 
him, (whether it be to publiſh doctrines entirely 
new, or to explain any former revelation, or, 
in genera], to reform the religious principles and 
notions of the world,) we have an unqueſtionable 
right to call for the proper credentials; to examine 
them with the utmolt rigour and exactneſs, and to 
be abſolutely iatisfyed of their force and authen- 


ticity, before we {urrender our faith to what he 


advances. Is, then, the mere /frength of per- 
ſuaſion in the prophet himſelf the credentials, which 
we are enquiring after, and evidence ſufficient 
to direct us in a matter, wherein our greateſt 
bappineſs is ſo nearly concerned! If fo, by what 


rule ſhall we be able effectually to diſtinguiſh 


between the reveries of fanaticks, and the genuine 
revelations of heaven; between the ſalutary ſug- 
geſtions of the Father of light and truth, and 
the zealous fervors of a heart over-charged with 
devotion ? If confidence of aſſertion might be al- 


lowed as a ſatisfactory argument, that a doctrine 


comes immediately from God, the moſt contra- 


dictory propoſitions would have an equal title to 


_ paſs for celeſtial illuminations, and to be revered 
as of divine authority. For there is ſcarcely an 
| = = opinion 
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opinion ſo abſurd, or practice ſo unreaſonable and 
extravagant, which ſome one or other has not 
pretended, with all the vehemence of the moſt 
ardent enthuſiaſm, to ſanctiſy by a particular war- 
rant from heaven. Shall then the holyneſs, 
auſterity, innocence and rigid regularity of the life 
of our inſtructor be urged as an inconteſtible proof, that 
the divine Spirit, m a peculiar manner, breathes with- 
in him? But this evidence, cogent as it may ap- 
pear to be at firſt view, will be found ee 
deceitful, when tried in the accurate balance of 
reaſon, and not worthy the value, which has been 
too often put upon it. For as there is no neceſſary 
connection between the behaviour of a free agent, 
and the principles which he really maintains, and 


doctrines which he believes, our teacher, notwith- 


ſtanding appearances, may poſſibly be an hypocrite 
at leaſt, we cannot be certain that he is not, 
unleſs we had the knowledge of that Being, from 
whom alone no ſecrets are hid. Pride, vanity, 
ſelf-intereſt and a fondneſs ſor being known, talked 
of and diſtinguiſhed from the herd of mankind, may 
be the real deities, whom he ſerves and adores, and 
from whom all his boaſted inſpiration is derived. 
At beſt, a man may be very good, and lead a 
fighteous ſober and religious lite, and yet be no 
prophet, nor have any right, as ſuch, to make 
innovations in the eſtabliſhed faith and practice 
of the reſt of the world. Nor will the newneſs 0 


any doctriue, its excellency, reaſonableneſs and con- 


[tency be ever regarded by thote, who underſtand 
the power and propriety of evidence, as the trueand 
deciſive proof, that what 1s taught was diſcovered 
to the author, or propagator of it, by an immedi- 
ate revelation from heaven. For much {tudy, 
contemplation, diligence in enquiry, a peculiar 
telicity of genius, and even hazard may ſometimes 
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throw a man upon certain truths both in the natu- 
ral and moral world, which were before thought to 
have been beyond the reach of the human facul- 


ties. As little will deep and curious metaphy- 


ſical diſſertations upon the divine nature and at- 
tributes, to prove that it is ſuitable to the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of the Creator of the univerſe to make 
known his whole will to mankind by an expreſs 
revelation; or merely moral arguments to ſhew 
the uſefulneſs and expediency of ſuch a revelation; 
or dubious conjectures upon the neceſſity of it, 
relatively to ourſelves, be ſubmitted to as clear 
and deciſive proofs, that God has really, in this 
manner, ever diſcovered his will to mankind: un- 


leſs in ſupport and confirmation of ſuch reaſoning ; 


a priori (which ſhould never be applied to con- 


tingent events, but with the utmoſt caution) there 
be ſuper-added the only adequate, ſufficient and 


uncontrovertible evidence, which can be offered 
in a caſe fo extraordinary, as this before us, even 
the infallible tęſtimony of God himſelf. For as the 
primitive religion of mankind was founded in the 
original ſyſtem and conſtitution of things; no addi- 

tion, diminution nor alteration ought ta be made 
in it, but by. the ſame divine authority, which 


eſtabliſhed the laws. of nature, and commanded 
mankind to collect from them their duty and moral 


obligation, 
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SECT. XLIII. 


Cod can give this 11 nfallible toflimany by enabling the 
prophet to work miracles in his name; that is, by 
enablins him to controul the eftabliſhed laws of 
nature and providence. Paith, in conſequence 0 


miracles, is divine faith, tt is faith i in God, and 
not in the e 


HAT all things are poſſible to the Author 

and Lord of the univerſe, which imply not 
ſelf-contradiction, we know for certain from the 
contemplation of his attributes; nor are we lets 
aſſured, that as he made and conſtituted the or- 
der of nature, ſo he can, at any time, change, alter 
or ſuſpend it, if ever the important purpoſes of 
his moral government ſhould require him to do ſo. 
As therefore, it has not pleaſed him to reveal his 
will immediately to ourſelves ; if we are to believe 
that he has had this condeſcenſion for other perſons, 
and are really intereſted in the ſubject of the divine 
revelation, we may hope, from that eſſential rectitude 
which governs all his actions, that he will give to us 
the higheſt poſſible evidence that he has done ſo; 
we may reaſonably expect, that he will enable 
the perſon, who addreſſes us in his words, to ſhew _ 
ſome effectual ſign of his inſpiration, to perform 


ſome extraordinary work, (or miracle, as it is uſually 


called) ſomething above and beyoind the uſual and 
known power of ſecond cauſes to produce, For 
this is a teſtimony, which is not equivocal; it 
is a language, which cannot be miſunderſtood ; it 
is a language, which no being, but God himſelf, 
can be ſuppoſed to ſpeak. Let therefore the 

prophet, who comes to us in the name of the 


Lord, do ſome great thing before us; ſomething, 


which 
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which the utmoſt efforts of human wiſdom, power 
or artifice cannot be conceived capable of doing; 
let the divine Spirit bear witneſs to the high au- 
thority which he claims, by enabling him, upon 
o important an occaſion, to controul the eſta- 
blifhed laws and order of Providence—and, be- 
hold ! all our prejudices are vaniſhed at once, as 
mitts before the rifing ſun ! our natural increduli- 
ty is removed ; our attention is wholly fixed upon 
what he is about to deliver, and we are prepared 
to believe with the moſt profound reverence, and 
with the moſt entire ſubmiſſion to obey, the infalli- 
ble meſſage which he brings. Doctrines thus cir- 
- cumftanced and ſupported are Gods doctrines; words 
thus confirmed are the words of truth; and faith 
thus founded is divine, and not human faith, We 


believe the ſacred meſſenger not for his own fake, 


and upon the ſtrength of his own evidence, but 
upon the authority of that omnipotent Being, who, 


by permitting, conſenting, or commanding him to 
work ſuch wondrous works, not only bears teſti- 
mony to his veracity, but, at the ſame time, gives 


a ſanction likewiſe to the weight and importance 


of his meſſage. 
SECT: XIIV. 


Our conviction and faith will be equally rational, 
' 4aohether toe ſee miracles performed ourſelves, or are 
certain that they have been performed by the teſtimory 
of other perſons, eye-witneſſes. Human teſtimony a 


proper medium af belief and prattice 


* HUS, then, may the contemporaries of the 
_ inſpired perſon be convinced of his divine 
miſſion beyond a poſſibility of rational doubt; thoſe 
of them, I mean, who have the evidence of his 
. 5 | mighty 
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mighty works before their own eyes in proof of the 
truth of his doctrines, and of the ſupernatural 
power which animates and directs his words and 
actions. But what ſhall the reſt of his coun- 
trymen do in this caſe, and how ſhall more diſtant 
nations conduct themfelves, who may, perhaps, be 
equally intereſted in the matter of the inſpiration, 
and yet have no opportunity either of converſing 
with the prophet himſelf, or of beholding his mira- 
cles? Is there no way of ſatisfying them, likewiſe, of 
the divine authority of the teacher ; of removing their 
feruples upon this moſt intereſting point, and of fixing 
their faith upon a reaſonable foundation? Certainly 
there is. For if the prophet has really worked mi- 
racles in the tight of many people (as he is here 
ſuppoſed to have done) this is a matter of fact, and, 
conſequently, capable of being proved, as all other 
matters of fact are, by the evidence of ſuch perſons, 
as were eye-witneſſes of them. For, whether we 
ſee the miracles perſormed with our own eyes, or 
are fully convinced that they were performed by 
the concurrent and uncontradicted teſtimony of a 

ſufficient number of other people, whom either cu- 
rioſity or other motives had diſpoſed to fee and 
_ enquire into them, the concluſions from ſuch con- 
viction will be exactly the ſame in both caſes ; 
namely, that they were worked with the approba- 
tion and permiſſion of God for ſome important 
purpoſes of his moral government; that the perſon 
or perſons impowered to perform them were divinely 
authoriſed to do ſo; and that the doctrines deliver- 
ed by them in the name of the Moſt High, and 
confirmed, as above, under the ſeal of heaven, 
have a rightful claim to be acknowledged, believed 
and obeyed as coming directly from him. The 
ſingle point, therefore, which we want to be en- 
tirely ſatished in, is, that the miracles have been actu- 


+ ally 
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ally performed — And can we not have ſuch entire 
ſatisfaction, unleſs we behold the prophet with our 
own eyes; unleſs we ourſelves ſee him controuling 
the eſtabliſhed laws of nature, and interrupting the 
regular courſe of Providence? Undoubtedly we 
may. For human teſtimony, v4 the acknowledge- 
ment of all mankind, may be fo circumſtanced, as 
to produce infallible aſſurance, or an evidence fo 
ftrong, as none but a fool or madman would doubt 
of it; and this aſſent to teſtimony, or the experience of 
ether perſons, bath its foundation in the nature of 
things; in the conſtitution of the world and mankind. 
Philoſophers, indeed, and perſons of much abſtrac- 
tion may call in queſtion the reports of their own 
ſenſes, and, from an affectation of deeper thought 
and a more profound penetration than the reſt of 
their fellow-creatures, may pretend to deny, that 
we can be ſure of the exiſtence of any thing in 
the world, but of ourſelves, or, at beſt, of any 
thing but what falls immediately within our own 
experience. But their refined and ſubtle ſpecula- 
tions will have very little effe& upon the ſerious, 
unprejudiced and practical part of mankind, who 
will no more doubt of the reality of a fact, which is 
invariably atteſted to them by a proper nnmber of 
honeſt and competent cye-zbitneſſès, whoſe evidence 
ſtands uncontradicted, than if it had fallen under 
the immediate cognizance of their own ſenſes. 
To argue, therefore, againſt well-ſupported autho- 
rity, or external evidence in general, as a proper 
medium of faith and practice, is to endeavour to 
deſtroy one of the beſt informers of the human 
reaſon. The moſt extenſive knowledge of the 
_ wiſeſt man is confined within a very narrow com- 
paſs, and would be ſtill more limited and reſtrained, 
were he left entirely to his own experience, and to 
the deductions of his own underſtanding. We ſee 
1 | <-...- frequently 
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frequently with other peoples eyes, we hear with 


their cars, and truſt the report of their ſenſes, almoſt 
as much as we do our own, and act agreeably there- 
to; and it is highly reaſonable to do ſo, or, in man 


cafes, we ſhould not be able to act at all- The 


utmoſt that common ſenſe requires is, that every 
thing propoſed to the underſtanding for its aſſent 


ſhould be accompanied with the beſt proofs, which 


the nature and circumſtances of the caſe will admit 


of. He who requires more is guilty of abſurdity, 
and he who demands leſs of raſhneſs. 


SECT. "NOV: 
Mir bes facts are capable of being proved by teſti- 


mony, tho ſuch facts have never fallen under our own 
inſpection and experience. As there may be proba- 


bility without truth, ſo there may be truth without | 


rs 


UT Nav perhaps, it may be ne that 


miracles are facts of ſuch a nature, as, having 
never fallen under our own inſpection and experience, 


are, for that reaſon, incapable of being proved; and 


therefore not to be credited, even though the 


ſhould be affirmed by the moſt ſeemingly-full, 


ſtrong and unexceptionable evidence, which can 


be offered by other people. Are we then to believe 


nothing, with regard to paſt facts, but what we 
perceive to be exactly conformable to our own 
previous obſervation and experience, and where 
the connection between cauſe and effect has been 


formerly diſcerned by our own ſenfes? But ſhould 


this be admitted, as the only true and proper 
ſtandard or criterion of credibility, it will be ſo far 
from being a certain guide to direct the meafure 
of human faith, that it will be ever yarying, as the 


experience 
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experience of thoſe varies, to whoſe belief the 


events are propoſed. For all perſons have not 
equal opportunities of obſerving and examining the 
ſame things, and an event may be familiar to ſome 
men, which was never heard of by others. Upon 
this general principle, that nothing, which is con- 
tradictory to our own uniform and unalterable ex- 
perience, can be the object of our belief, even events 
plainly deducible from the laws of nature, and 
which are to be accounted for upon mechanical 


principles, will be excluded from being credible, as 


well as miracles; nor can any evidence be ſufficient 
to convince the inhabitants of the torrid zone, 
(however certain the fact is in itſelf, and however 
well atteſted it may be to them) that water, in 
certain parts of the world, frequently becomes 
as hard and ſolid as the earth itſelf, and as capable 
of bearing armies upon it *. In all caſes, indeed, 
of an unuſual and extraordinary nature; in all caſes 
eſpecially wherein our greateſt happineſs may be 
intimately concerned, we have a right to call for 
an extraordinary degree of teſtimony ; ſuch a degree 
of teſtimony, as is fully proportionate to the na- 
tural incredibility of the event to be atteſted ; and 
if that be granted to us, to refuſe our aſſent to 
the exiſtence of the fact, which it is urged to 
ſupport, merely becauſe it is not agreeable to our 


own experience, is as unreaſonable and unjuſtifi- 


able, as it 1s plainly repugnant to the ſentiments 
and practice of the world. To ſay that we will 
not believe even a whole hoſt of witneſſes, ex- 


.cept we know before-hand by other arguments, 


that what they tell us is actually true, or highl; 
probable at leaſt, is fundamentally to deſtroy all 
uſe of human teſtimony; it is to put a con- 


# Sce Criterion. By the Revd, Dr, Douglals. 
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ſtraint upon our nature, and to reject the dictates 
even of common ſenſe, For whoſe experience 
is ſo ſmall, as not to have taught him, that as 
there is ſometimes probability without truth; ſo there 
is frequently truth when there is no probability? It it 
implies no contradiction, that the courſe of nature 
may change; if miracles are in themſelves poſſible, 
as undoubtedly they are to that almighty Being, 
to whoſe agency alone we impute them; if, wizen 
performing, they are as much the object of our 
ſenſes, as any other events can be ſuppeſed to 
be—if, for inſtance, I can be as certain of the 
fact, ſhould I at any time ſee an acute fever 
removed, at once, upon the mere ſpeaking of a 
word, as I may be certain, if I perceive it yielding, 
by flow degrees, to the ſalutary preſcriptions of 
the phyſician may I not relate what I have thus 
ſeen to other people? And what ſufficient rea- 
ſon can be given, from the nature of the fact itfelf 
I mean, why they ſhould not believe my teſtimany 
in this caſe, as well as in ſuch others, as may 
have more conformity to their proper experience ? 
if nuracles may be the objects of fight and evidences 
as well as other more uſual facts, no ſufficient reajon 
can be aſſigned, why they ſhould not be equaily the 
objects of credibility, It is not neceſſary, therefore, 
that every individual, who is contemporary with 
the prophet, and ſuppoſed to be intercited in the 
matter of a divine revelation, ſhould have ocular 
evidence in proof of the prophets divine inſpiration; 


becauſe they may be ſatisfactorily convinced of the 
truth of this eſſential point by the united teſtimony 


of a ſufficient number of living witneſſes, into 
whoſe competency for judgement, veracity and ſin- 
cerity they have abundant opportunity to make 
the proper enquiry. 


SECT. 
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SE CT. XVI. 


Perſons, removed from the times wherein the prophet 
lived, are to proceed with the utmoſt diligence and 
caution in examining into the certainty of ſuch mi- 


raculous facts as are propoſed for their belief. 


UT if the revelation given to the prophet be 

intended to affect future ages, as well as that 
wherein it is firſt delivered; if it be propoſed as 
the object of univerſal beliefs and be deſigned to 
influence the religious practice of all nations, to 
whom it ſhall be duly made known and publiſh- 
ed how ſhall diſtant generations, how ſhall ſuch 
perſons, for inſtance, as are far removed from the 
times, wherein the prophet lived, be thoroughly 
ſatisfied of the fundamental points above-menti- 
oned ; namely, that he was no impoſtor, that he 
actually worked miracles in proof of the divine au- 
thority ſpeaking in him, and, conſequently, that 
the doctrines and precepts, thus recommended to 
the general acceptance, werereally diſcovered tohim 
by the immediate inſpiration of heaven! T hey 
are, Certainly, 10 proceed with the utmoſt diligence, 
caution and ſein in making the important enquiry 
they are to diveſt themſelves, as much as poſſible, of 
all prejudices and preconceived opinions, before they 
enter upon the neceſſary examination; they are to be- 
lieve nothing, unleſs it be founded upon ſufficient ar- 
gument, nor are they to deny their aſſent to any thing, 
which is ſupported by all the proof, which the nature 
of the thing in quęſtion will admit of. For God is 
not a hard maſter; nor will he require us to em- 
brace any ſyſtem of notions as comeing from 
him, unleſs there be abundant teſtimony to con- 
vince our underſtanding, that they really do ſo. 

; SEL TE. 
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Ss ECT. XLVI. 


4 Fats of the miraculous kind may become the objects of a 
rational credibility, even many ages after they have 


been performed. 


\ TT O VV that paſt facts, in general, may be 
N handed down to the lateſt poſterity with 
ſuch circumſtanccs, and in ſuch a manner, as to 
become the objects of a rational credibility, can- 
not be feriouſly doubted by any thinking perſon, 
who is acquainted with the diſpoſitions of the hu- 
man nature, and with the commanding power of 
evidence upon our minds. Are we not, for ex- 
ample, as certain, that there formerly exiſted fuch 
perſons as Alexander the Great and Julius Ceſar, 
and that the one conquered the kingdom of Perſia, 
and the other triumphed over the liberties of his 
country, as we are aſſured, that queen Elizabeth, 
ſome time lince, reigned in this iſland, or, in- 
deed, that George the ſecond is at preſent ſove- 
reign of Great Britain? Whatever nice differen- 
ces between the various degrees of certitude the 
ſubtle diſputant may imagine that he can diſcover 
by the help of his metaphyſical compaſſes; with 
regard to all the moral and civil purpoſes of life, 
we can, in reality, no more doubt of the former 
of theſe facts, than we do of the latter. Nor will 
it be ſufficient to prove the hiſtory of paſt events 
uncectain, and not to be depended” upon in caſes 
of importance, to ailert, that they come to us 
through the channel of human teſtimony and tra- 
dition, that is, through the evidence of men, wha 
are F nature both fallible and peccable. For hu- 
Jaan tradition and teſtimony may be attended with 
uch circumſtances as to yield full aſſurance to 
any 
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any reaſonable perſon, not only of the exiſtence 
of ſuch paſt events, as may be comformable to 
his own experience, but even of thoſe miraculous 
facts, which are contrary to the uſual courſe and 
operations of nature. And therefore he who ſhall 
doubt of the exiſtence of ſuch extraordinary facts, 
and reject them, (for into the credibility of theſe 7 
only are we at preſent enquiring) without being T 
able to aſſign any other reaſon for his doubting 
and rejecting them, than becauſe they are deli- 
yered down to him by human teſtimony and tra- 
dition, would deſervedly render himſelf ridicu- 
lous in the opinion of every candid and compe- 
tent judge. Let us then enquire, with all the 
candour and attention which ſo intereſting a ſub- 
ject calls for, what is the ſolid ground of the minds 
aſſent in theſe caſes; and what are the leading cir- 
cumſtances, which will vindicate a reaſonable man 
for giving credit to facts, even of a miraculous kind, 
ſaid to be done many ages paſt ; for arguing from 
them, as from undoubted truths ; and, as it may 
happen, for regulating his moral and religious 
conduct by concluſions drawn from them. A 19 
wiſe man never quits ſight of reaſon, nor ever 
follows its auſpicious influence to more effectual | 
purpoſe, than when he exactly proportions his 
aſſent and practice to the ſeveral degrees of evi- 


dence, as they appear to his well-informed judge- 
ment. 


SE CT. XLVII. 


An enumeration of the various circumſtances which 
render miraculous fatts credible to poſterity. 


F then the miraculous facts, which are pro- 
I poſed for our belief, and upon the credit of 
Yor Sr ans which 
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which the divine authority of a particular ſyſtem 
of doctrines and precepts depends, are ſuch, 1. as 


do not imply a ſelf-contradiction in them: 2. If 


they appear to have been done publickly, in the 
view of a great multitude of people, and with a 


profeſſed intention to eſtabliſh the divine autho- 
rity of the perſon or perſons who did them: 


3. If they were many in number, frequently re- 
peated, and continued for a ſeries of years toge- 


ther: 4. If they were of an intereſting na- 


ture in themſelves, likely to have made ſtrong 
impreſſions upon the minds of all who ſaw, and 
heard of them, and, for that reaſon probably, 
much attended to, talked of and examined into 
at the time of their performance: 5. If the ef- 


fects produced by them were not tranſient, but 
laſting; ſuch as muſt have exiſted for many years, 


and were capable, all the while, of being diſproved 
if they were not real: 6. If they were commit- 


ted to writing at, or very near, the time, when 


they are ſaid to have been done, and by perſons of 


undoubted integrity, who tell us that they had 


been eye-witneſſes of the events which they re- 
late; by perſons, who having ſufficient opportu- 


nity of knowing the whole truth of what they 
bear teſtimony to, could not poſſibly be deceived 


themſelves; and who, having no conceiveable mo- 


tive nor temptation to falſify their evidence, can- 


not, with the leaſt ſhadow of probability, be ſuſ- 
pected of intending to deceive other people: 7. 
If there be no proof, nor well-grounded ſuſpicion 


of proof, that the teſtimony of thoſe, who bear 
witneſs to theſe extraordinary facts, was ever con- 


tradicted even by ſuch as profeſſed themſelves 
open enemies to their perſons, characters and 
views, though the facts were firſt publiſhed upon 
the ſpot, where they are ſaid to have been ori- 
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ginally performed, and amongſt perſons, who were 
engaged by private intereſt, and furniſhed with full 


authority, inclination and opportunity, to have ma- 


nifeſted the falſity of them, and to have detected 
the impoſture, had they been able: 8. If, 
on the contrary, the exiſtence of theſe facts be 
expreſsly allowed by the perſons, who thought 

themſelves moſt concerned to prevent the genu- 
ine conſequences, which might be deduced from 
them; and there were, originally, no other diſ- 
putes about them, but to what ſufficient cauſe they 
were to be: imputed. 9. If, again, the wit- 


neſſes, from whom we have theſe facts, were ma- 


ny in number, all of them unanimous in the ſub- 
{tance of their evidence, and all, as may be col- 
lected from their whole conduct, men of ſuch un- 


queſtionable good ſenſe, as ſecured them againſt 
all deluſion in themſelves, and of ſuch undoubted 


integrity and unimpeached veracity, as placed 
them beyond all ſuſpicion of any deſign to put an 
impoſture upon others—if they were men, who 


ſhewed the ſincerity of their own conviction by 


acting under the uniform influence of the extra- 
ordinary works, which they bore witneſs to, in 
expreſs contradiction to all their former prejudi- 
ces and molt favoured notions ; in expreſs contra- 


diction toeveryflattering proſpe&tofworldlyhonour, 


profit and advantage either for themſelves or for 
their friends; and when they could not but be 
previouſly aſſured, that ignominy, perſecution, mi- 


ſery and even death itſelf, moſt probably, would 


attend the conſtant and invariable perſeverance in 
their teſtimony: 10. If theſe witneſles, in 


order that their evidence might have the greater 


weight with a doubting world, (each nation be- 
ing already in poſſeſſion of an eſtabliſhed religi- 
on) were themſelves enabled to perform ſuch cx - 
11 TE traoxgdinary 
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traordinary works, as teſtifyed the clear and in- 
diſputable interpoſition of a divine power in fa- 


vour of their veracity ; and, after having under- 
gone the ſevereſt afflictions, vexations and tor- 


ments, at length laid down their lives, in con- 


firmation of the truth of the facts aſſerted by 
them: I i. If great multitudes of the contem- 
poraries of theſe witneſſes, men of almoſt all na- 


tions, tempers and profeſſions, were perſuaded by 


them, that theſe facts were really performed in 
the manner related, and gave the ſtrongeſt teſti- 
mony, which it was in their power to give, of 
the firmneſs of their belief of them, both by immedi- 
ately breaking through all their ancient attach- 
ments and connections of friendſhip, intereſt, coun- 
try, and even of religion, and by acting in expreſs 
contradiction to them : 12. If the revolu- 
tions introduced in the moral and religious world, 
ſince the period wherein theſe facts are ſaid to 


have happened, have been juſt ſuch as they would, 
probably, have been, upon a ſuppoſition of the 


truth of them, and cannot poſſibly be accounted 


for from any other adequate cauſe: 13. And, 


laſtly, if we have all the proof, which the exacteſt 
rules of the ſevereſt criticiſm can require, to evince, 
that no alterations have been made in the original 
records and writings left us by theſe witneſſes in 
any material article of their evidence, ſince their 


firſt publication, either through accident or de- 


lien; but that they have been tranſmitted to us 
in all their genuine purity, as they were left by 


their authors. In ſuch a ſituation of things, 
where fo great a variety of circumſtances, where 
indeed all imaginable circumſtances mutually con- 


cur to confirm, ſtrengthen and ſupport each others 
evidence, and concenter, as it were, in atteſta- 
tion of the fame intereſting ſeries of events, with- 


32 out 
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out a ſingle argument on the other fide, but the 
mere extraordinaryneſs of the fats—ſhall we not 
be juſtly accuſed of indulging an unreaſonable in- 
credulity in denying our aſſent to them ? And will 
not ſuch incredulity be as dangerous, as it is ridi- 
culous? If facts atteſted in ſo clear, deciſive and 
unexceptionable a manner, and delivered down 
to poſterity with ſo many conſpiring ſigus and mo- 
numents of truth, are, nevertheleſs, not to be be- 
lieved; it is, I think, impoſſible for the united 


wiſdom of mankind to point out any evidence of 


hiſtorical events, which will juſtify a wiſe and 
cautious man for giving credit to them—and; 
conſequently, with -regard to paſt ages, all will 
be clouds and thick darkneſs to us; all will be 
heſitation and ſcepticiſm; nor will any thing be 
credible, which comes not confirmed to us by the 
report of our own ſenſes and experience. In 
ſhort, where there is the ſtrongeſt aſſurance of 
the exiſtence of any particular ſeries of paſt facts, 
which we are capable of acquiring, according to 
the preſent frame of our nature, and the ftate of 
things in the world, to reject theſe facts after all, 
and to pretend to excuſe ourſelves from not be- 
lieving them, upon the bare ſuſpicion of a poſſi- 
bility that they may be falſe, is a moſt abſurd con- 
tradiction to the principles of common ſenſe, and 
to the univerſal practice of mankind, 
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A . eee, may be conveyed to future ages with 
ſuch a degree of certainty, as ſhall be ſufficient to 
render our belief of them rational, and, conſequent- 

by, to influence our religious conduct. It is of the 
eſſence of miracles not to be frequent — 


F E cannot, indeed, in the nature of the 
thing itſelf, be made quite ſo certain, 


that God almighty has diſcovered his will, in an 
extraordinary manner, to any other perſon, as we 
ſhould -be, had ſuch a revelation been immedi- 


ately impreſſed upon our own .minds : nor can 
we, at preſent, have the fame high degree of de- 


monſtration of the exiſtence of miracles formerly 


done, as if we had either ſeen them performed 
with our own eyes, or had been contemporaric- 


of the perſons, who were witneſſes to the work- 


ing of them. But then the queſtion is not 
concerning the various degrees of certainty, whick 


the human mind is capable of diſcerning, and 


which in moral matters frequently requires much 
nicety to be accurately meaſured, and preciſely 


determined; but whether paſt facts, even thoſe 


which are of a miraculous kind, may not, in gc- 
neral, be conveyed to us with ſuch a degree of 
conviction, as ſhall render the belief of them rea- 
ſonable : whether they may not be attended with 
ſuch a ſtrong degree of evidence and aſſurance, 
as may be ſufficient, if occaſion requires, to in- 
form and direct our religious conduct, and to remove 
all our real ſcruples and doubifulneſs concerning them.. 
Should it, however, be ſtill urged, that the ex- 
traordinary facts, ſaid to have been formerly done 
in atteſtation of a particular revelation of the di- 
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vine will, ſhould be performed over again for the 
ſatisfaction of every individual in every age and 
nation, whom ſuch revelation may concern, a ve- 
Ty little attention will be ſufficient to convince 
us, that ſuch a demand is as abſurd in itſelf, as 
it has been ſhewed to be entirely unneceflary. 
For, miracles being changes made in the eſtabliſn- 
ed laws of nature, nothing can be clearer, than 
that it 2 be of the efſence of this kind of evidence 
not to be frequent. For as we know nothing of 
the laws or courſe of nature, but from long ob- 
ſervation and experience, from ſeeing the con- 
ſtant, regular and uniform determinations of bo- 
dies, the powers of certain cauſes to produce cer- 
tain effects, and the inability of thoſe cauſes to pro- 
duce certain other effets—if interruptions of theſe 
laws were common, we ſhould never be able to tell, 
which were laws of nature, and which not; and, 
conſequently, could never venture to pronounce 
with certainty, that theſe interruptions were real 
miracles. * ale el 


EC: 1; 


It is propeſed to examine the truth of the Chriſtian 
religion by the principles before laid down. The 
divine original of the Mojoie revelation will be 
proved by proving the divine original of Chrifttanity. 


"TAVING laid down theſe general princt- 
oy pies, which, it is humbly preſumed; will 
appear clear, reaſonabie and uncontrovertible to 
every ſerious enquirerafter truth, we will now bring 
tae interciting ſubject home to ourſelves ; we will 
g on to examine, with the ſame fincerity, can- 

7 See an Enquiry inte the evidences of religion, by Mrs. 
NEW.OMGA | 
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dour and diligence which have hitherto guided our 


reſearches—whether the almighty Being, who go- 
verus all things by his wiſe and good Providence, has, 


in fat, ever diſcovered his will to mankind in au 


extraordinary manner; and, in particular, we will 
take a full and impartial review of the proofs, 
which may be urged in atteſtation of the divine 


original of the Chriſtian religion, as this rehgion 


appears to Rand faireſt, in the univerſal opinion, 
to be the genuine offspring of an immediate reve- 
lation from heaven. For though divines and law- 
glvers, convinced of the great advantages which 
would reſult to their ſeveral ſocieties, if their 
doctrines and inſtitutions were believed to be of 
celeſtial birth, have, in almoſt all ag 

tries of the world, laid in their claim to the high 


privilege of having been inſpired by their favou- 
rite deities : yet have their pretenſions been gene- 


rally exploded, as ſo many pious fictions without 
baſis or ſupport, as ſoon as they have been tried 
by the infallible touchſtone of evidence. Let it, 
however, be obſerved, that I do not here omit 
the examination of the arguments, which are uſu- 
ally produced in favour of the divine authority of 
the Maſaic diſpen{ation, becauſe J am not entire 

perſuaded of their ſufficiency; but becauſe a tho- 


— 
1 


rough and effectual demonſtration of the celeſtial 


origin of the goſpel will, at the ſame time, prove, 
vindicate and eſtabliſn both the authenticity and 


divine authority of the Jewiſh ſcriptures, theſe 


ſcriptures being continually acknowledged, and 


every where appealed to in the records of Chriſti- 
anity as genuine, true, and derived immcdiately 
from heaven through the miniſtration of Moſes 
and the prophets. 'Fhe connection between the 
New and Old Teſtament is indiſſoluble; they 
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cannot be ſeparated from each other without their 
mutual deſtruction. 

8 BUI. 


The nature of Chriſts commiſſion according to his 


ewn claim. The manner of his executing this com- 


miſt TUB . 


Hus then aſt the intereſting queſtion, 


concerning the divine original of the Chriſtian 


religion, appear to every attentive and competent 
reader, who takes the New Teſtament into his 


hands, with an inflexible reſolution to think ſe- 


riouſly for himſelf, and to reaſon impartially up- 
on what he finds written in thoſe volumes. Be- 
Hold Chriſt Jeſus claiming to be divinely inſpir- 
ed; claiming to be the bleſſing of all nations and to 
be that Prophet, whoſe comeing had been fo lon 

fince, and fo frequently foretold in the Jewiſh 


ſcriptures ; claiming to be ſent from heaven in an 


extraordinary manner, and to have received a com- 
miſſion immediately from the almighty God him- 
Felf to fpeak to the world in his name, and in 


His name, and by his authority, to inſtruct man- 
kind in every thing, which they were to believe and 


to do in order to obtain everlaſting life. And, 
accordingly, we fee him going up and down in 


the ſcveral parts of the land of Judea, and addreſ- 


ſing his affecting diſcourſes to the aſtoniſhed mul- 


titude with all the power and authority of a pro- 


phet, who was conſcious of his high commiſſion; 
and who knew that the Jews could not conſift- 

ently reject his claim, without rejecting the autho- 
rity of Moſes and of their ſacred writings, to 
whoſe teſtimony in his favour he confidently ap- 
pales. Ie ſee hum every alert correcting the erro- 
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neous opinions and practices, which had corrupted the 
morality of his countrymen ;, and inculcating a more ure, 
explicit, uniform and entire ſcheme of religion, than 
had, hitherto, been ever collected together, or, per- 
haps, been known to mankind. e fee him, 
moreover, laying open and explaining to his admiring 
bearers, in the words of him who ſent him, the ſa- 
Iutary ſcheme or method, which had been ordained by 
the divine wiſdom to redeem and reſtore a ſinful world 
to the favour of their Creatour, Governour and Fudge; 


preſſing upon them the happy effefls of a ſincere re- 


pentance, in conſequence of this ſcheme of redemption 3 


and aſſuring them of the ſufficient affiſtance of the 


Holy Spirit, which fpould never be wanting to the car- 

neſt prayers and endeavours of the faithful. And, 
in the laſt place, we behold him exhorting, encourage- 
ing and author iſing bis aßeſiles and followers to g3 
unto all nations, and to make proſelytes in his name; 


to publiſh to them the words which they had heard him 


ſpeak, and to declare the mighty deeds which they had 


feen him perform ; 70 proclaim the ſure e a of ever- 
laſting liſe in a future ſlate to all ſuch, as ſheald fin- 
cerely believe the divinity of his dectrines, and undi u- 
ally obey his commands ; and to denounce eternal miſery 


zo the ſlubbornly-unbelieving and diſoledient. 
8 F. III, 
Feſus Chriſi was fully porſuaded of his won extra- 


ordinary ctmmi/ion. His character as delivered in 


we writings of the apoſtles, 
\UCH was the commiſſion of . Chriſt, 


as his diſciples received it from his own mouth, 
and have tranſmitted it to the world in the books 
be fore us. The firſt thing, therefore, to be en- 
quired into IS, tehether Chrift himſelf was fully per- 
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ſuaded of his extraordinary miſſion ; whether he was 
ſincere in his own belief of being Ong inſpir- 


ed; or, whether he was a crafty impoſtor, and 
| ad with a concealed intention to deceive man- 


kind by a well-contrived and well-conducted 
cheat ? Never, ſurely, was there a character 
upon earth more remote from all ſuſpicion of 
fraud, artifice and impoſture, than that of Jeſus 

Birife. If we take the account of his life, as the 


principal circumſtances of it are recorded in the 
writings of thoſe, who were beſt acquainted with 
him; we ſhall find, in his whole behaviour, the 


moſt unblemiſhed purity and ſanctity of manners, 
an ardent zeal for the ſervice and glory of God, 
and a diſintereſted benevolence towards all man- 


kind. He was, moreover, humble, meek and con- 
_ deſcending ; gentle to all men and patient of con- 


tradiction: nor was there any thing which he more 
ſtrictly forbad, or more ſeverely rebuked in his 
followers, than a ſpirit of ſelf-ſufficiency, pride, 
domination, and contention for honours and prehe- 


minence *. The plan of an impoſtor is plan of 


ſelfiſhneſs; a plan of vanity, or of authority, or of 


ſen ſauality, or of wealth, or of ambition but exa- 


mine the conduct of Chriſt with the ſevereſt eye, 


and you will ſee nothing of the maxims and ſub- 


tleties of worldly wiſdom and policy relatively ei- 


ther to himſelf, or his followers. As he uſed no 


inſinuating arts to ingratiate himſelf with the rich, 


the great or the learned; fo neither did he ſtudy 


to ſecure the aſſiſtance or protection of any of thoſe 


religious factions into which his country was di- 


vided, or to captivate the favour of the people: 
but with a an | equal and impartial ſeverity he re- 


See Dr. Leland agi the Moral Philyupher, and his 
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| Natural and Revealed Religion. 109 
buked the reigning vices, and contradicted the 
moſt favoured prejudices of the whole age and 
nation wherein he lived. Self-denial, and the 
mortitication of the appetites and paſſions were 
conſtantly inſiſted upon as eſſential conditions of 


becoming, and continuing, his diſciples. In his 


exhortations to his proſelytes he prepared them to 
expect daily reproaches, poverty and perſecution 
in this world; whilſt the rewards, which he promiſ- 
ed to them for their fidelity and ſteady adherence 
to his words and doctrines, were removed to a 
great diſtance, were entirely of a ſpiritual nature, 


and by no means fitted to work upon the affections 


of the generality of mankind}; for they were ſuch as 


aroſe from the teſtimony of a good conſcience, a 


ſenſe of the divine love and favour here, and the 


perfection of holyneſs and happineſs in the viſion and 
enjoyment of the Deity in a future ſtate Theſe 


are not the artifices of an impoſtor ! 
. 
That Chriſt was not an enthuſiaſt may be collected 


from his words and works, 


DU though the integrity of the Chriſtiau law- 


giver, and the undeſigning innocence of his 


lite, will thoroughly acquit him with every candid 
perſon of the imputation of being concerned either 
in contriving, or in carryiug on a ſcheme of wiltul 
fraud: yet, certainly, it will be laying too great 


a weight upon this argument, to conclude from 


thence alone that his pretenſions were well-found- 
ed; that he was really inſpired from above, 
and that his words were the aweful ſuggeſtions 


of almighty God. For many good men, it is 


known, men of the beſt and moſt uprightintentions, 


have 
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110 The Truth and Importance of 
have ſometimes ſuffered their judgements to be 
hurried away by the ſtrength of their imaginations, 


and have weakly miſtaken the workings of their 


own fancies for the illuminations of heaven. Not- 
withitanding, therefore, the moſt ſpecious appear- 
ances of ſanctity, and the loudeſt claim of inſpira- 
tion, we have {till a right to ſuſpend our belief, 
and even to deny our aſſent to the important 
article of Chriſts divine miſſion, until we are 
entirely ſatisfied, that as he was not a cunning 
zmpoſtor, ſo neither was he a weak enthuſiaſt, Once 
more, then, let us have recourſe to the books of 


the New Teſtament, which are ſtill lying open 


before us; let us examine well his doctrines, and 
meditate with attention upon his diſcourſes, and 
then honeſtly aſk ourſelves—can any thing be more 
weighed, more unaffected, more uniform, more 
reaſonable and more conſiſtent with themſelves, 
and with one another, than they are? Can any 
thing be more free from all thoſe unintelligible, 
flighty, rapturous and ecſtatic expreſſions, which 
wutually diſtinguiſh the dreams of the entranced vi- 


ſionary from the genuine dictates of heaven-born 


reaſon? In the mind of Chriſt no inequality ap- 
pears, nothing of melancholy which impoſes upon 


 Jome, or of pride, preſumption and arrogance, 


which abuſe fo many others; but, on the contrary, 
a regular train of conſiſtent thinking runs through 
all his words, and a ſober prudence reigns in his 
whole behaviour, Could a mere entbuſiaſt 


have perſuaded the multitude of the Jews to believe, 
that he made the blind to fee; the deaf to hear; 
the dumb to ſpeak, and the lame to walk: Could 


an enthuſiaſt have raiſed the dead to life? Could 


an enthuſiaſt have known what was in the hearts 
of other people, or have propheſied of his own death 


and reſurrection with all the attending circum- 
„ ſtances ? 


— 
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ſtances ? Could an enthuſiaſt have foretold the ap- 
proaching deſtruction of Jeruſalem, the diſperſion 
of the Jewiſh nation and the future ſucceſs of his 
own doctrines ? Read the hiſtory of Jeſus Chriſt, 
and you will find the heavens, the earth, the ſea, and 
all the powers of nature ſtanding ready to obey his 


commands: like the almighty Creatour, in the be- 


, 


ginning, he ſpake the word only, and it was 
gone. 5 
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Chri/ts 'wworks were actual changes made in the laws . 
nature by the immediate inter poſitiun of God, The 


Works. 


inſufficiency of all other cauſes to account for theſe 


| HEY are therefore the works of Chriſt, fo 
various in their kind and frequently repeated; 
ſo extenſive and beneficial in their influence, and 
fo laſting and examinable in their effects - they 
are the miracles of Chriſt, performed in the moſt 
open and publick places of reſort, in the midſt 
of populous cities, and before declared enemies, 


engaged by every motive of inclination, paſſion 


and intereſt to detect the fraud, had there been 
any room to have done it—they are the many ſenſible 
changes made by Chrift in the ordinary and fixed 
laws of nature, which afford the moſt infallible aſſu- 


rance, which can be ether demanded or given, that 


be was neither an impoſtor nor an enthuſiaſt ; that 


he was not deceived himſelf in the high claim, 
which he made, to divine inſpiration, nor acted 
with an intention to deceive other people; that, 
agreeably to his profeſſions, he was ſent from God 
with authority to teach mankind a new and more 
perfect rule of religious faith and action; and 
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that God was with him, in an extraordinary man- 
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8 ECT. LV. 
The enquiry into the nature and cauſe of Chrifts mira. 


culous works continued, 


CARCELY lefs weak, and inſufficient is 
it to aſſert, that Chri/? performed his mighty 
_ toorks by colluſion, by juggle and a crafty impeſition 
upon the ſenſes of the bye-/tarnders. What juggling 
can ſtop the fury of the ſea, when the waves there- 
of rage horribly ; or calm the roaring of tempeſtu- 
ous winds ? What place for colluſion, or ſelf-de- 


ception, could there poſſibly be in works done in 


the open day, and in the fight of the ſun? in 
actions frequently repeated? in actions ſo momen- 
tous in themſelves, ſo very different from each 
other, and ſo permanent in their conſequerices? 
in actions performed in the midſt of many jea- 
lous, envious and powerful adverſaries, who were 
continually lying in wait to entrap, and to expoſe 
the performer to the ſcorn and deriſion of his admi- 
ring followers? Or, could mere confidence in the 
ſrill and virtues of Chrift, or a ſtrong perſuaſion of 
his miraculous power in healing all forts of diftempers, 
F he really had not ſuch a power, reſtore fight to pen 
ſons, who had been born blind, or remove the moſt 
inveterate diſeaſes in an inſtant, as it were 9 Cer- 
tainly not; for whatever changes the activity of 
a lively fancy, and the force of a vigorous ima- 
gination may ſometimes produce in the human 
_ conſtitution, by giving a new ſpring to the blood 
and humours ; yet that they ſhould confer hearing 


upon the deaf, or ſpeech upon the dumb; or that 


they ſhould operate in Lazarus, who had been four 
days dead, is impoſſible to be conceived, Nor 


thall we approach nearer to the true origin of 
| theſe 
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theſe mighty works, though, with the malicious 

Jews, we ſhould inſinuate, that Chriſt might be 

 affiſted in the performance 25 them by the immediate 
aid of evil ſpirits, How far, indeed, the power 

of theſe beings may extend, with reſpect to their 
influence upon the affairs of this earthly globe, is 


very difficult preciſely to determine in our preſent 


dawn of knowledge. "Thus much, however, we 


may with confidence conclude, that their agency 


is limited ; that they are under a ſuperiour con- 
troul; that they have bounds ſet them, which they 
cannot paſs, and that there are certain works be- 
yond the extent of their faculties to perform. Is, 
for inſtance, any being, who is not ſelf-exiftent, 


all-wiſe and all-mighty, endued with a power of 


creation, and of giving breath and thought to the 
inanimate and inert particles of duſt ? But Chriſt 
did even this; he not only called other perſons 
from death into life, but he raiſed himſelf, alſo, 
from the depth of the grave. So again; the ſalu- 

tary tendency of his doQrine ; the avowed end of 
his coming into the world (to redeem mankind 
from the bondage of {in, and to form to himſelf a 
holy people peculiarly zealous of good works) and 
the benevolent principle, which invariably accom- 
panied his works, all conſpire to demonſtrate, 
that he held no correſpondence with, that he re- 
ceived no aſſiſtance whatever from, the malignant 
prince of infernal ſpirits. But if the mighty works 
of Chriſt cannot be accounted for agreeably to the laws 
of nature, and the ordinary courſe of Gods provi- 
dence; if they were not cauſed by the force of magick 
and conjuration, nor worked by the help of juggle and 
colluſion between Chrift and his followers ; if they 
were not the caſual productions of a ſtrong fancy and 
warm imagination, nor brought about by the aid and 
Cooperation of evil ſpirits—there remains, I W 
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Natural and Revealed Religion. 115 
but one other poſſible way, by which they could be ef 
fected, and that is, by the finger of God, by the will 
and immediate interpoſition of the almighty Author of 
nature. No other cauſe, but this, is adequate to 
ſuch extraordinary effects; this is fully ſo, As 
therefore it is irrational to acquieſce in any other, 
ſo muſt it be thought equally irrational nat to ac- 
quieſce in this. And ſhall we ſay now, that faith, 
grounded upon ſuch an extraordinary and over-power- 
ing weight of evidence, is not founded 365 argu- 
ment ? Let the moſt wary and diſtruſtful reaſoner 
put himſelf, for a ſhort moment, into the place 
of the apoſtles ; let him ſeriouſly and earneſtly at- 
tend to the wonderful things, which they ſaw and 
heard; and then let him deal ſincerely with him 
ſelf, and conſcientiouſly determine, whether it 
would have been poſſible for him to have reſiſted 
the force and authority of the heavenly teſtimony? 
Whether he alſo muſt have believed, that Chriſt 
was the Son of God, and that God was with him 
in all that he ſaid and did; and, in conſequence 
of ſuch belief, whether he alſo muſt not have be- 
come one of his devoted followers and diſciples ?. 


SECT, LEVI 


The evangeli/ls and apoſtles being the witneſſes and 

publiſhers of Chriſis doctrines and works, proper 
' enquiries are to be made concerning them, before 
de believe what is contained in ther writings. 


HAT the apoſtles and evangeliſts had 
9 themſelves ſeen and heard, full of the 
ſame divine ſpirit, which had influenced and ant- 
mated the founder of their faith, we behold them 
with amazing zeal, diligence and earneſtneſs, pub- 
liſhing to all the world, propagating with a rapi- 
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dity of ſucceſs hardly to be conceived, and com- 


mitting to writing for the everlaſting benefit of 
future generations. But who are theſe apoſtles, who 
preſs the miraculous actions of their maſter upon 


us with ſo much vehemence and authority? hat 


is their true character? Are they perſons, whoſe 


teſtimony we may with confidence rely upon? Are 


they men of unqueſtionable ſenſe, integrity and. 
religion? Men of a cool, ſedate, diſcerning. and 


* 


rational turn of mind? Are they men, who had 
ſufficient opportunity to inform themſelves of the 
certainty of all the wonderful things, which they 
relate unto us of the life and actions, of the death 


and reſurrection of Chriſt ? What proof have we, 


that there was no combination, no conſpiracy en- 


tered into and carried on amongſt them, to impoſe. 
upon the .credulity of their fellaw-creatures, by 


bearing witneſs to a ſeries of impoſture and cun- 
ningly-deviſed fables? What evidence have they 
offered to the world, that they were divinely com- 


miſſioned to demand our belief of the doctrines de- 


livered by them in their maſters name, and to re- 
quire us to regulate our religious practice by his 
precepts? Having never ſeen the miracles of 
Chriſt ourſelves, nor heard him preaching, nor 


been bleſſed with a particular revelation from hea- 


ven in our own perſons, we have an unqueſtion- 
able right to be entirely ſatisfied in every one of 


_ theſe articles, before we reſign our faith to the teſti- 
mony of the apoſtles, and give them full credit in 

matters ſo remote from our own times, ſo un- 

known to the ordinary experience of mankind, and 


ſo little ſimilar to the uſual manner, in which the 


divine Providence chooſes to conduct itſelf towards 


the children of men, 


SECT. 
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Q\NCE more, then; let us have recourſe to 
the ſacred code of Chriſtianity, and collect 
from thence the genuine hiſtory and character of 
the apoſtles. They were perſons, who had 
been ſelected by Chriſt upon his firſt entrance up- 


on his holy office, to be his witneſſes to the reſt 


of the world of the doctrines, which they ſhould 


hear him deliver, and of the mighty works, which 


they ſhould ſee him perform in confirmation of the 
divinity of thoſe doctrines. They attended upon 
him with the moſt perſevering diligence, ardour 
and fidelity during the whole courſe of his mini- 
ſtry ; they do not appear to have been ever abſent. 


from him; they heard all his words; to them were 


his religious diſcourſes principally directed, and in 
their preſence did he make the blind to ſee, the - 


deaf to hear, the lame to walk, and the dead to 


live. Nhat, therefore, the apoſtles had heard with". 


their ears, what they had beheld with their eyes, what 
their hands had handled of the word of life, that they 
had the concurrent teſtimony of all their ſenſes to aſſure 


them of, that they teſtified to the world. And 
as there is the ſtrongeſt proof, that the apoſtles 
could not be deceived themſelves in the unani- 


mous teſtimony, which they bear to the miracles 
of Chriſt; ſo have we all the evidence, which can 
reaſonably be demanded to convince us, that they 
had no intention to impoſe upon others, or to put 
a ſolemn and deliberate cheat upon mankind. For 
we may diſcern in them all thoſe marks of unde- 
ſigning probity and ſimplicity; of zeal for the ho- 

3 nur 
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nour of God, the cauſe of truth and the good of 
their fellow-creunires, which render it almoſt im- 
poſſible for us to ſuſpect the veracity of perſons, in 
whom ſuch excellent qualifications are found. 
Their principal attention, their chief ſollicitude was 
to recover mankind from idolatry and wickedneſs 
to the knowledge, love and adoration of the true 
God; to engage them to a life of purity, righteouſ- 
neſs and charity; and to Taife their hopes and 
deſires above this vain and periſhing earth to things 
inviſible and eternal, though at the extreme peril of 
All that was near and dear to themſelves. 


8 E 0 T.. Lm. 


De great nba on of the apoſtles was to be ak 
37h 1 diſciples of Chriſt, and to bear teſtimony to his 
dbctrines and miracles. In confirmation of their 
teſtimony the apoſtles were impowered to work 
VO Farbe 


HE apoſtles of Chriſt, inſtead of ſeeking 
I] their ownprofitor glory, inſtead of indulging 
bf Ker vanity in e e their own notions, 
opinions and inventions, inſtead of erecting them- 
ſelves into heads and founders of a growing fect, 
never ſo much as ſpeak in their own names, but 
give the whole merit of all that they ſay or do to 
their crucified Maſter: their higheſt ambition was 
to be reputed his diſciples, nor did they ever aſſume 
a greater honour to themſelves than that of being 
his faithful followers ; than that of being ambaſſa- 
dours, ſent by him to preach his words, to teſtify 
what they had ſeen and heard, and to publiſh his 
religion to the world. But what ſufficient motive, 
what conceiveable temptation can be aſſigned, why 
ey Mould act 1 in this nannte lowly, f 
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and: diſintereſted manner, (for certainly they were 
neither fools nor madmen) if they themſelves had 
not been entirely perfuaded of the truth of what 


they related, and had not looked upon themſelves 


as divinely authoriſed, and under a fort of neceſſity, 


to act as they did; eſpecially as they had been fore- 
warned by the very Maſter, whole doctrines they 


delivered, and whoſe miracles they aſſerted, that 
their eſteem, love and zeal for him would expoſe 


them, as in fact it did, to hatred, reproach and per- 
ſecution both from the Jews and Gentiles, and 
even to death itſelf. But what puts the veracity of 
the apoſtles quite out of doubt, and ſtamps the ſeal of 
heaven itſelf upon their teſtimony, are the miracles 
which they themſelves were enabled to perform in the 
name of Chriſt, and by virtue of an authority derived 
from him. Had they, indeed, referred their admiring 
followers to miracles, which nobody knew any thing 
of but themſelves; to works done in an obſcure corner 
of an obſcure country, and before a few of their own 
aſſociates, before ſuch only, as had been already per- 


| ſuaded of the truth of Chriſts divine miſſion, there 


might have been ſome grounds for ſuſpicion of fraud ; 


there might have been ſome room to imagine, that 


the repreſentation, which they gave of themſelves, 


was not altogether fair and impartial. But when 


they dared to appeal, writing, to a ſeries of extra- 
ordinary facts done by them in the moſt knowing 
and populous cities of the Roman empire, and in 
the view of thouſands even of their molt prejudiced 


enemies; to a ſeries of facts which were ſtill ca- 
pable of being examined into at the time of their 


appeal, we can want no ſtronger argument to con- 
vince us either of their truth and integrity, on the 
one hand, or of the ſoundneſs, coolneſs and ſobriety 

of their judgement, on the other. For though a 


warm and over-heated imagination may ſo far 


14 impoſe 
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impoſe upon itſelf, as to apprehend that it ſees 
viſions, and hears revelations, when it does not; 
yet no perſons in their ſenſes, no perſons who are 
capable of delivering to the world a rational and 
conſiſtent ſcheme of moral and religious duty, ſuch 
as we read in the New Teſtament, can be ſo far 


| deceived by the power of fancy and a ſpirit of en- 


thuſiaſm, as publickly to maintain, that they have 
made the blind to ſee, the lame to walk, and the 
dead to live, if there were no facts to vindicate the 
truth of ſuch: afſertions—and if the human mind 
could be ſuppoſed capable of receiving ſuch ſtrong 


_ deluſions, yet is it beyond all force of conception 


to imagine, that other perſons could have been 
ſeriouſly impoſed upon by the pretenſions of mad- 
men, without bearing their teſtimony againſt them, 
and. taking ſpeedy and effectual means to un the 
progreſs al the gr owing falſehood, 


8 E CT. IX. 


The. __ with which the apoſtles bare teſtimony to 


. the cauſe of Chriſt, could proceed ' from no other mo- 
tives than their abſolute conviction both of his 
divine authority, and of the reality of his miracles, 
= if the teſtimony of the twelve apoſtles be falſe, 


it is as great a miracle, as any recorded to be 


an. by Ghrift. 


OR Fe it to lefſen the authority of the 
_ apoſtles, or to detract from the high regard, 


which is uſually payed to their evidence, ſhould we 
hear it ſuggeſted, that they were willing witneſſes in 
the cauſe of Chrift, which they had undertaken to- 
ſupport ; that they greatly intereſted themſelves in. 
the ſucceſs of the commiſlion, with which they 
were charged; that they looked upon their ſupreme: 

F: happineſs 


Natural and Revealed Religion. 12x 
happineſs as concerned in their zealous endeavours: 
_ toipropagate the miracles'of the goſpel, its doctrines 
and precepts, and that having haſtily admitted an 
erroneous opinion, and ſtaked their credit upon 
it, they were afterwards reſolved to maintain it, 
into whatever difficulties and hazards it might tend 
to plunge them. But how came the cauſe of 
Chriſt to be the caufe of the apoſtles ? and why did 
they ſo greatly intereft themſelves in bearing teſtj- 
mony to his works, and in proving his divinity © 
Having been born to, and educated in, all the re- 
ligious prepoſſeſſions of the reſt of their Jewiſh 
brethren, they could not have been perſuaded to 
embrace the new faith either by previous inclina- 
tion from within, or temptation from without; 
they could not have been byaſſed by any precon- 
ceived favour, or diſlike; they were not drawn by 
affection, nor daunted by fear, nor blinded by pro- 
fit; they were not charmed by flattery, nor tired 
by ſollicitation, nor ſeduced by precedent or cuſtom, 
nor perverted by any indirect means whatever. 
Nothing, therefore, but the moſt thorough con- 
viction of the divine authority of Jeſus could have 
engaged them to have departed from the religion of 
their anceſtors, which they believed to be of divine origin, 
and to have become the obedient diſciples of a new 
maſter. Nor can ſo hearty, ſincere, conſiſtent and 
perſevering a conviction be aſcribed to any other 
ſufficient cauſe, than to that demonſtration which 
Chriſt was every day offering to their ſenfes by his 
miracles, that the almighty God was with him in 
all things. A fingle man, perhaps, to ſupport the 

credit of a ſect which he himſelf has founded, and 
to ſecure its future ſucceſs in the world, may be 
induced to defer a great deal to the falſe point of 
honour, and rather to incur the peril of his life, 
than to recede from an ertoneous opinion, which 
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he has once imagined and adopted. But that 
trwefve perſons who were not the founders of the 
religion they taught, and who, conſequently, had 
not the point of honour to ſuſtain : that twelve 
| perſons, who had had no education, who had been 
rought up to ſome of the meaneſt profeſſions, who 
had never been accuſtomed to contemplation, and 
were not remarkable for their perſonal courage, 
ſhould enter into a conſpiracy, as it were, againſt 
their own preſent eaſe, intereſt and reputation ; and, 
in manifeſt contradiction to all their native preju- 
dices, habits and connections, ſhould boldly and 
ſucceſsfully undertake to go through the known 
world preaching à ſpiritual ſalvation in the name, 
and by the command, of a perſon who had ſuffered 
an ignominious death upon. the croſs: that twelve 
_ perſons, I ſay, (who certainly were neither fools nor 
madmen) 38 together to lay down their 
lives, if occaſion required, in atteſtation of a ſeries 
of facts, which they knew to be falſe; and ſhould 
nevertheleſs profeſs their hopes of being gloriouſly 
rewarded in a future ſtate by a God, whom they 
_ themſelves repreſent as a Being, with whom nothing 
can dwell that frameth, or propagateth a lye— is as 
great a miracle, as any interruption of the common 
courſe of nature, For no hiſtory has ever mention- 
ed ſuch a thing, nor has any man in any age ever 
had experience of a fact of this kind. Such an event, 
as has been above deſcribed, has ſomething ſo ex- 
traordinary in it, and is ſo utterly repugnant to all 
the uſual obſervation and experience of mankind, 
that there is not, perhaps, any one of ail Chrifts mi- 
racles, which is not, in its own nature, equally credible. 
The falſehood of a teſtimony ſo circumſtanced would be 
as. miraculous, as are the wonder ful works themſelves, 
the veracity of which th:s leſtimony is antended to 
s/tablih, ai 
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SECT. LX. 


| The evidence of the apoftles i in fivour of Chri its uin 


miſſion is not leſs credible, either on account of the 
concern and intereſt which they took in the propa- 
gation of his ds&trines, or of their having been his 
conſtant. ver on attendants ht yy he was 
n earth, 


| T HE 8 without Joubt, 1 


ed themſelves in the publication and propa- 
gation of Chriſtianity. But of what nature and 
Gn was the intereſt, which they took in this extraor- 
dinary affair ® It was the expectation of an eternal 


reward in heaven ——_ founded upon their bearing 
_ reftimony to the truth, whilſt they continued upon earth, 
For as to worldly honours, riches and pleaſures, 


they neither could, nor did flatter themſelves, that 
any of theſe, the envied bleſſings of life, would ever 
fall to their ſhare. On the contrary, Chriſt himſelf 
had plainly foretold, and conſequently his whole 


credit with them, as a prophet, depended upon 
thoſe very reproaches, bonds, impriſonments and 


deaths, which awaited their unſhaken perſeverance 


in the teſtimony, which they ſhould bear to the 


goſpel. Chriſtians, indeed, the apoſtles were, and 
inſeparable attendants upon their Maſter, from the 


moment wherein he firſt called them to be his diſ- 
ciples . and ſhall a circumſtance, which is uſually 


thought to add ſo much to the credibility of all 
other hiſtorians, bebrought to diſqualify them, from 


being faithful witneſſes to the reſt of the world of 


the things, which he ſaid and did ? Shall the evi- 
dence of the apoſtles be looked upon as incredible, 
and treated as unworthy our regard and aflent, 


mere! y becauſe they were ſincerely convinced of the 


truth 
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truth of the facts which they tell us, acted con- 
ſtantly and conſiſtently under their influence, and 


were ready and willing to lay down their lives 
in confirmation of them? But ſee whither 


this . leads us, and what is the genuine 
concluſion, which is intended to be drawn from it. 


We are not to give any credit to what the apoſtles. 
relate to us concerning Chriſt and his works; 
becauſe, by acknowledging his divine miſſion and 
| $4 | 11222 1 1 Leet ae! 12 n 
profeſſing their ſtedfaſt belief of his miracles, their 


teſtimony muſt be ſuppoſed to be influenced by their 
fondneſs for the new opinions which they had em- 
braced. Much leſs, certainly, are we to believe 


Jews and idolaters upon this important ſubject, 
perſons who ſtill continued in their infidelity. For 
they were equally prejudiced on the other ſide, and 
more ignorant than the former; and very reaſon- 
able is it to conclude, that what they did not believe 


themſelves, they would endeavour, for their own 


| Juſtification, to repreſent in ſuch a manner, as that. 


other perſons ſhould pay as little regard to it as they 


did. Therefore we are to believe nobody upon 
the ſubject of Chriſtianity, nor indeed, upon any 
other hiſtorical, ſubjet whatever. Engliſhmen, 


for this reaſon, are not to be truſted, when they 


write the hiſtory of England; nor Frenchmen 
to be credited when they compoſe the annals of 
France. But if we muſt ſuſpend our aſſent to all 


paſt facts, until we meet with witneſſes of ſuch 


an abſolute indifference, as is here imagined, we 
ſhall never. be able to fix it at all—and ſhould 
this propoſition be once admitted to have any in- 
fluence in the conduct of common life, it would be 
impoſſible for courts of juſtice ever to proceed to 
ſentence ; all mankind muſt be treated as knaves 
and impoſtors, and univerſal ſcepticiſm would be 


the unavoidable conſequence. 
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Be, ee you will ſay, fromthe 
authority of the apoſtles, does it not afford 
ſome little room to ſuſpect the veracity of what 
they tell us concerning their Maſter and them 
ſelves, that there were ſo many perſons, both 
Jews and Gentiles, who heard their teſtimony, 
and ſaw the wonderful works which they performed, 
and yet ſtill perſiſted in their unbelief? No candid 
and competent enquirer after truth will think that 
it does. For God, he knows, never acts towards 
his accountable creatures in ſuch a manner, as to 
force their judgement, and irrefiſtibly to influence 
their moral conduct; but, on the contrary, leaves 
them in all ſuch inſtances, to the application of 
their rational powers, and to that freedom of will, 
which alone conſtitute the merit of religious faith 
and practice. It entirely depends upon our own 
volition, attention and diligence, whether we wil? 
| ſhake off our natural indolence; whether we wilt 
exert our intellectual faculties, ſubdue our vicious 
inclinations, and riſe ſuperiour to the prejudices of 
education, paſſion and converſation. It wholly 
depends upon our own reſolution, upon the aſfectiaus of 
the heart rather than the acuteneſs of the under ſtand- 
ing. whether we will ſeriouſiy and earneſtly advert ta 
the evidence which is offered in proof of religious 
truth, and candidly give it a fair, bonefl, and im- 
partial examination. To argue, therefore, either 
for the credibility, or the falſchood of any point 
of hiſtory or doctrine, merely from the number. 
EEE | . h 
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of informing the judgement ; and he muſt be ver 

little acquainted with the uſual courſe of the world, 
whe has not found by his own experience, that 
as there are ſome men capable of ſwallowing the 


who receive or reject it, is a very fallacious way 
[ 


greateſt abſurdities; fo there are others equally. 


notorious for queſtioning, denying and oppoſing 
the plaineft truths. If, therefore, in the caſe 
before us, we conſider the wickedneſs of the Jews, 
at the time when Chriſt made his appearance 
amongſt them, as repreſented by their own hiſtori- 
an Joſephus; their extravagant zeal for the credit 
of the Moſaic law; their ſuperſtitious regard for 
the traditions of their forefathers, and the flaviſh 


deference which they payed to the heads of their 
Tſeas—if we conſider, likewiſe, the falſe notions 
which they entertained of the nature of miracles 
and their authority, and of the power of de- 


mons and the efficacy of phyſical cauſes ——if 
we conſider, moreover, the partial and wrong 
opinions, which univerſally obtained amongſt them 
concerning the kingdom of the Meſſiah, and 


which could by no means be reconciled with 


the mean appearance of Jeſus; the difference in 
many eſſential points between their religious opini- 


ons and practices, and thoſe preſcribed and incul- 
cated by Chriſt and his apoſtles; their indolent 


inattention to the moſt important duties of internal 
religion, and their unfitneſs for making moral in- 


quiries on account of the narrowneſs of their 


principles; the inconveniencies, difficulties and per- 
ſecution, which muſt neceflarily attend the profeſ- 
ſion of a new inſtitution, which was to ſuperſede 
that of their ancient lawgiver; and the particular 
intereſt, which the rulers of the nation had to pre- 
vent the propagation of a religion ſo derogatory to 


that advantageous domination which they exer- 


ciſed 
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| Ciſed over the conſciences of their countrymen--by 
him, I ſay, who has ſo much regard for truth, as 10 
weigh all theſe concurring circumſtances well in his 
mind, the obſtinacy of the infidel Fetus will not be 
thought jo ſtrong an argument againſt the divine ori- 
ginal of Chriſtianity, as the converſion of ſo many 
„F them to the faith of Chriſt will be looked upon 
as a demonſtration of the miracles, which muſt have 


been made uſe of to extirpate prejudices ſo widely 
extended, and ſa deeply rooted. * 


C.E:C-T-. Lab, 


| The obſtinacy of the unbelieving Gentiles, who were 
- contemporaries with Chriſt and his apoſtles, ns o 
Jection to the truth of Chriſtianity. 7 11 e236] 


UCH in the ſame manner may we argue, 
likewiſe, with regard to the Gentile nations. 
For beſides the cauſes of unbelief, which were 

common to them with the Jews, ſuch as a great 
corruption of morals; the prepoſſeſſions of educa- 

tion; the purity of the precepts of the goſpel eu- 
tirely oppolite to their vicious - inclinations and 


practices; the temporal inconveniencies which at- 


tended the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, and the tem- 
poral advantages, which might be ſecured or ob- 


tained by rejecting and oppofing it; the mean ap- 
pearance, which Chriſt made in the world, and his 


ignominious death, which they knew not how to 
eonciliare with the divine power aſcribed unto him 
by his diſciples—beſides theſe, I ſay, they had ma- 
ny other cauſes of unbelief peculiar to themſelves. 


They entertained a high notion of the efficacy o. 


.. * See Dr. Fortins diſconrſes upon the truth of the Chriji1an 
Religion. 3 . | 
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magick, of the ſtrength of charms and incantation 


and of the almoſt-uncontroulable power of heir | 
demons and demi-gods; they were extremely care- 


leſs and indifferent about all religion in general, 
as ſuch, having very imperfect notions of the di- 
vine Being, and of the ſpiritual adoration, which 
was due to him alone; and were moreover offend- 
ed at the unſeciableneſs of Chriſtianity, and its 
utter incompatibility with the eſtabliſhed worſhip 
of their ſeveral countries. Their great and pow- 


erful men, likewiſe, for want of attending to the 
intrinſick merits of the new doctrine, and of un- 


derſtanding it throughly, were not able to recon- 
cile it with their particular views and intereſts ; 
much leſs was it to be expected, that the prieſts, 


ſacrificers and artiſans, who lived by the profits 
of idolatry, would readily pet their eyes and ears 


to receive a faith ſo utterly tubverſive of their pre- 


ſent. gain. Nor would the bad opinion, which 
other nations, in general, had conceived of the 
Jews, permit them eaſily to paſs a favourable 


judgement upon. the Chriſtians, whom they did 
not, at firſt, ſufficiently diſtinguiſh from that de- 
ſpiſed people. The antiquity, likewiſe, of paga- 


niſm, and the many diſtinguiſhed bleſſings, which, 
it was imagined, . the propitious influence of their 
heroes and gods had from time to time conferred 


upon their ſeyeral countries, together with the ſim- 
ple and artleſs manner made uſe of by the firſt. 
Chriſtians, and their followers, to propagate a re- 


ligion, which had nothing in its external appea- 
rance to recommend it, may be added to. the 
cCauſes, which contributed to leſſen the force of the 
miracles worked by Chriſt and his apoſtles, and 


prevented no ſmall numbers of the rich, the great 


and the learned, from giving in their names 


amongſt 
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5 ee, arguments which can be urge are 
indeed infallible arguments, in proof of a providential 


amongſt the earlieſt converts to the faith and obe- 


dience which is in Jeſus.“ 


SECT. LXIII. 


The writings of the evangeliſts and apoſtles connect 


us with the times of Chriſt, and make it reaſon- 


able for us to believe and af? as if we ourſelves had 


ſeen his miracles and heard his words. 


Dor this is not our caſe ; we have, happily, 


none of thoſe obſtinate prejudices to encoun- 


ter and ſubdue, which both Jew and Gentile for- 


merly laboured under. "Taught by true philoſophy 
we know the genuine power of miracles, and rea- 
dily acknowledge, that where they are certain, 
uncontrouled and uncontradicted, my are the 
„ they are 
and omni potent interpoſition. We are therefore firm · 
ly perſuaded, that had we lived in the days of the 
apoſtles; that had we heard their words, and ſeen 
the mighty works which they performed in vindi- 


cation of the divine authority which breathed in 


them, we ſhould not have entertained the leaſt 
doubt of the competency of their united teſtimony 
either in point of information, integrity, or vera- 
city; but ſhould have ſincerely believed all things 
which they related concerning their Maſter, and, 
full of the hopes of a bleſſed inimortality in ano- 
ther ſtate, ſhould have adhered to the new doctrine, 
in ſpight of all the variety of oppoſition and per- 
ſecution, which every where threatened it—and ' 
we ſhould have done well; for to act upon ſuffi- 
cient evidence, to act upon the higheſt degree of 


* See Dr. Fortin, as above. 


K proba- 
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probability, is to act reaſonably and wiſely; it is 
to follow the ſure guidance of that celeſtial light, 


which heaven itſelf has given to us to direct our 
moral conduct; it is to comply with the will of 
almighty God himſelf. Shall we not, therefore, 
pay an equal reverence, regard and credit to the 


undoubted writings of the evangeliſts, wherein the 


doctrines of Chriſt are contained in his own words, 


and his works faithfully recorded by eye-witneſles | 


of them? M hilſi we have the genuine volumes of the 
euangeliſis and apoſtles to haue recourſe to for our 
 anformation and inſiruction, all the intermediate ſpace 
of time between us and them, (how great ſoever it 


may be ſuppoſed to be) is annihilated, as it were, 


and thrown quite out of the queſtion. For theſe 


books tranſport us, at once, into the land of Ju- 


dea, and to the age of the apoſtles. By. their 
means, we become contemporaries of Chriſt 


himſelf and his diſciples; we hear them preach- 
ing, and behold their extraordinary works. Sup- 


poſing ourſelves to be fully convinced, that the 
New Te eftament, ſuch as, we at preſent have it, was 


really written by the apoſtles of Chriſt, and that 


it is a pure and uncorrupted repreſentation of his 
life and diſcourſes; that it was compoſed, Whilſt 
great numbers of the perſons, who had felt the 
benefit of the miracles recorded in it, remained 
living monuments of the writers veracity; and that 
it was made publick in the midft of the profeſſed 


enemies of Chriſtianity, who wanted neither incli- 


nation, nor opportunity, nor power to examine 
into the truth. of the facts alledged, and to con- 
vict the writers of falſehood, had there been any 
room to have done it the reſt is all eaſy, clear, 


and obvious; and whether we read the united and 


concurring teſtimony of the apoſtles drawn up 
under their own hands in the books above-men- 
be . tioned, 
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tioned, and ſealed with the ſeal of God in the mi- 
racles, which they were enabled to perform, or 
had heard them pronounce it themſelves, our ge- 
neral concluſion cannot but be the ſame, namely, 
that God was with Chriſt in an extraordinary 
manner, and that the higheſt deference, veneration, 


and obedience are to be payed to his doctrines 
and Communuinems. 


8 E CT. LXIV. 


The books of the New TeHament are the genuine ana 
authentic wores of thoſe evangeliſts and diſciples 
1 * whefe names they bear. 


row that the books of the New Teſta- 

ment are genuine and authentick; that they 
were compoſed by the perſons whoſe names they 
bear, and publiſhed amongſt the people of the 
Jews very ſoon after the great events mentioned in 
them had happened, and that they have been faith= 
fully tranſmitted to us without any fundamental 
alteration, we have every argument to convince 
us, which the moſt ſcrupulous examination can 
reaſonably call for. "The moſt ancient copies of 
theſe books were invariably found with the names of 
the ſeveral evangeliſts and apoſtles prefixed to 
them, as we ſee At preſent ; and under the ſame 
names have they been uniformly quoted through 
all the ages of eccleſiaſtical antiquity. They were 
written to large bodies of men, and regularly read 
to them in all their ſtated aſſemblies, which were ve - 
ry frequent, and upon their folemn feſtivals. 'T hey 
were not addrefled to particular perſons to be kept 
carefully locked up by them, and by them only to 
be ſeen, produced and explained upon extraordi- 
nary ocqaſions; like the Sibylline oracles ; but, 
2 Whilit 
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whilſt the originals were preſerved in the archives 
of the church, faithful tranſcripts of them were 
immediately publiſhed and diſperſed into as many 
hands as poſſible, into the hands of enemies as well 
as friends; and to render them ſtill more known, 
more generally underſtood and more uſeful, they 
were ſoon tranſlated into many different langua- 


ges. Every individual Chriſtian thought himſelf 
intereſted in them, procured a copy of them, if | 


he could, committed them to his memory, re- 
garded them as the ſole foundation of his faith, 
reverenced them as his only vindication for falling 
off from the religion of his fore-fathers, and watch- 
ed over them with a holy earneſtneſs, as over his 
choiceſt treaſures. They have been conſtantly 
and continually appealed to as the ſacred and in- 
fallible oracles of God by all nations, ſects, facti- 


ons and parties, in all ages and places wherever | _ 


_ Chriſtianity has been profefied. Both orthodox 
and hereticks, however irreconcileable they may 
have differed in the ſenſe and meaning of certain 
parts of theſe writings, have nevertheleſs with one 
common conſent, acknowledged their genuine and 
divine authority, referring their various diſputes, 
(unſucceſsfully indeed) to their deciſion. Even the 
profeſſed enemies of Chriſtianity, whether Jews 
or Gentiles, in the contentions with the early 
propagators and defenders of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, have never called the authenticity of theſe re- 
cords in queſtion. Is not, then, a claim fo uninterrupt- 
ed, ſo r fo unanimous and ſo conſtant, ſufficient 
ro eſtabliſh the genuineneſs of the books of the New Te/- 
tament © And can volumes ſo circumſtanced, as theſe 
were even from their firſt publication, and guarded 
with fo ſevere and boly a jealouſy, poſſubly be cor- 
rupted in any eſſential point of doctrine or fact? Ei- 
ther, therefore, we muſt allow that theſe writings 
4 | | , are 


SY 
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are really ſuch as they are generally taken for, 
that is, that they were written by the ſeveral evan- 
gelifts and diſciples of Chrift, according to their 
titles ; or we mult aſſert, that nothing left us by 


| EP can be known to be true, that nothing 


left' us 


y antiquity. is credible Different read- 


ings,” undoubtedly, there are in theſe books in no 


ſmall numbers; nor could it eaſily have happened 
otherwiſe, as the tranſcribers of them muſt fre- 
quently have been unlearned men, and not al- 
ways attentive to the buſineſs they were engaged 
in: but theſe numerous variations of the written 


copies from one another, (as is well known to, 
and acknowledged by, every competent judge of 


theſe matters,) tend rather to amend and reſtore 
the true reading of the original text, than to change 


and corrupt it. They are principally in the gramma- 


tical conſtruction; in the manner. of ſpelling or placing 
the words, and in other unimportant matters, rela- 


tive to ornament and ſound, rather than ta the ſenſe. 


For let us chooſe as perverſely as we can amongſt 


all theſe variations of the text, and we ſhall not 


be able to ſelect a iingle different reading, which, 
if admitted, will introduce any material change, 


either in the doctrinal or preceptive part of the 
Chriſtian religion; or which will render doubtful 


any of the principal facts, upon which our faith is 
founded. 


nee Dr, Bentleys Phileleutherus Lit/enfi. 
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SECT. LXV. 


Every . J K New Toftament either exprefil con- 
tains nifeſtly alludes to the principal fats 
upon which ch riftianity is founded, Theſe facts are 
confirmed alſo by univerſal traditim, atteſted by 
the earlieſt inſtitutions of the church,” and acknow- 
ledged by bath 1 and > her 7 


Am not here going to enquire into the exact 
number of the canonical books of the New 
'Teftament; nor to examine into the reaſons of 
the decrees, which have been made upon this ſub- 
: ject by the early councils of Chriſtianity; nor to 
ü expatiate upÞn the moral“ and intellectual abili- 
tiés of thole ancient fathers of the church, by 
 whon! theſe volumes have been univerſally, una- 
nimouſly and conſtantly quoted, explained and 
handed down to us as of divine authority. Theſe 
and other diſquifitions of a ſimilar nature, though 
curious, entertaining and uſeful in their proper 
place, are certainly not neceſſary in the general re- 
view, which we are here making, of the grounds 
and reafons of Chriſtianity. All that we want to 
be fully convinced of, in the preſent enquiry, 1s, 
whether there be evidence ſufficient todemonſttate, 
that there ever exiſted ſuch a perſon 7 — Chrift ; 
that he inſtituted d new religion in conſequence of an 
immediate revelation, which he claimed to have re- 
ceived from God; that he worked miracles in atteſta- 
tion of the authority of this cammiſſion, and that he 
roſe frem the dead, as he had foretold, after having 
been ignominionſſy crucified by the Foros. For 
if we are entirely ſatisficd of the truth of theſe 
Fundamental propeſitions, the reſt will follow of 
courſe ; ; we mult believe and confefs, that this 


Chriſt 
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Chrift was ſent from God to lead mankind in- 
to the way of truth and happineſs; and, if we 
will act conſiſtently with this faith, we muſt live 
the hves of Chriſtians. _ And 10 great is the 
cloud of witneſſes which may be produced from 
the New Teſtament in atteſtation of theſe ſe- 
veral facts, that it is, I think, quite impoſſible for 
any candid and impartial enquirer ſeriouſly to doubt 
concerning the truth of them. They are either 
diſtinctly related, or plainly alluded: to in every 
book of the New Teſtament ; not in the Goſpels, 
or in the Hels, or in the Epiſtles only, but in all theſe 
elifferent writings of different authors, and that not 
once or twice, in paſſing as it were, but frequently, 
- uniformly and invariably, We have, more- 
over, the uninterrupted voice of tradition in con- 
| firmation of them ; we have the univerfal conſent 
of every congregation of Chriſtians, whereſoever 
diſperſed over the world, acknowledging and ap- 
pealing to them as the baſis of their faith; and we 
have the moſt ſubſtantial monuments, ;nflituted 3 in 
the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, and continually ob- 
ſerved in commemoration and atteſtation of them, 
ſuch as baptiſm, the ſupper of the Lord, and the 
Chriſtian paſſover, Every ſect and party of Chriſti- 
ans, various as they are and mutually diſagreeing 
in all other reſpects, equally confeſs them to be 
true, inſiſting upon, and arguing from them as 

ſuch. That Jus Chriſt pertormed many extra- 
ordinary works, during his abode upon earth, was 
5 ane by every enemy of his religion, both Jew 
and Gentile, who endeavoured to account for 
them either by natural means, or by magick, or 

by a diabolical interpoſition—And, to complete 
the important argument, ſuch has been the religi- 
_ ous ſtate of a great part of mankind, fince the pe- 
riod of Chriſts coming into the world: as cannot, 


* 4 I hum- 


I humbly apprehend, be otherwiſe accounted for, 
than upon the ſuppoſition of the reality of the mi- 
racles performed by Chriſt and his apoſtles. 


SECT. LXVI. 


The early and ſucceſsful propagation of Chriſtianity 
cannot be accounted. for, but upon the ſuppoſition of 
the reality of the miracles performed by  Ghriſt and 


N the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius 
1 Cæſar, the whole world, as far as we are ac- 
quainted with its ancient hiſtory, were either Pa- 
gans or Jews; were either devoted to the wor- 
ſhip of material repreſentations of the gods, or ac- 
knowledged the law of Moſes, as their only rule 
of duty and religious. obedience. > And be- 
hold! within twenty years afterwards, a new reli- 


-. 


gion introduced and forcing its way with amazing 


lucceſs into almoſt every province of the Roman 
empire, Now if this be a fat, which cannot be 
diſputed, is it not reaſonable.to enquire, how ſo 
extraordinary an event was produced, and by what 
powerful and ſufficient means this important re- 
volution in the religious ſtate of mankind was ef- 
fected? Jas, then, the ſudden and wide dif- 
fuſion of Chriſtianity oweing to the ignorance 2 


the times, when it was firſt publiſhed, and to 1 e 


' meanneſs of the underſtanding, | the weakneſs, and in- 


capacity of the  perſans, to whom it was. originally 
taught ? certainly not. For the theatre, upon 
which the. apoſtles principally ated, was the moſt 
learned, the beſt- inſtructed and civilized part of 
the earth. Their diſcourſes were directed to na- 
tions, where philoſophy, depth of thought, and the 
iiberal arts had made a conſiderable progreſs. They 

| performed 
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performed their miracles; they preached and made 
converts to the faith of Chriſt not merely in the 
obſcure villages and towns of Judea, but in the 
famous cities of Antioch, Corinth, Theſſalonica, 
Athens, and in Rome itſelf the ſeat of literature, 
and even in Cæſars houſhold. We know, 
indeed, as well from other inſtances as from the 
ſpeedy and extenſive propagation of Mohamme- 
diſm, what mighty and quick changes have been 
brought about in the religion of ſtates by the arms 
even of a few enthuſiaſts, actuated (as they imagin- 
ed) by the Spirit of God, and firmly perſuaded, 
that the joys of Paradiſe would be the certain re- 
ward of a merit, founded upon their zealous en- 
deavours to ſubdue all the reſt of the world to the 
fame mode of faith with them ſelves But the apoſ- 
ties of Chrift (though their deſign was no leſs than 
to turn all nations, whitherſoever they came, to 
the belief of the divine miſſion of their Maſter) 
utterly diſclaimed, both in word and in deed, all vis- 
lent and harſh methods of proceeding ; all force and 
compulſion upon the human conſcience, and all conver- 
fions made by the terror of puniſhment and the ford. 

The weapons of their warfare were the reaſona- 
bleneſs of the doctrines which they delivered, the 
authority of the high name by whoſe commiſſion 
they preached, and the miraculous works which 
they were enabled to perform; nor did they uſe 
any other arms to conquer the virulence of their 
enemies and to gain proſelytes to the faith, ex- 
cept patience, meekneſs, humility, ſubmiſſion to 
civil power-in all things lawful, and univerſal good 
will to mankind. Primitive Chriſtianity had none 
of thoſe gaudy ſhews, or of that outward pomp of 
rites and ſplendour of ceremonies, which are ſo 

apt to attract the eyes and admiration of the mul- 
titude, and which, we may be ſure, it would not 
D376 | hae 
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| have been entirely without, had it been cunning- 


ly-deviſed by worldly politicians : on the contra- 


ry, it was plain, fimple, unadorned, clear and in- 
telligible 0 every capacity, without any allure- 


ment to invite believers, but its own intrinſick ex- 
cellence, and the evidence of miracles. 


SECT. . 


The apoſtles of Chrijt did not ö fall m with the pre- 


|  Judrees of Fews or Gentiles, in order to gain pro- 
ch. 0 1 


O far were the apoſtles of Chriſt from fall- 
ing in with the deeply-rooted prejudices of 
their Few?'/b hearers, that, on the contrary, they de- 
nounced unto them a ſuffering Meſhah, whoſe 


kingdom was purely ſpiritual, and whoſe laws were 
righteouſneſs; and proclaimed every where the ap- 


proachingabolition of the Moſaick diſpenſation, the 
deſtruction of the holy city and temple, and the ac- 
ceſſion of the Gentiles to all the privileges of the pe- 
culiar people of God. So again, inftead of labouring 
to convert the heathen nations by indulging them in 
practices inconſiſtent with the doctrines of the goſ- 


pel, by compromiſing the difference between the two 


religions, and melting them down into one, they ab- 
folutely forbad them to retain the leaſt communica- 
tion, or to have any fellowſhip with thoſe favourite 


idols, whom they had hitherto been taught to look 


up to, as the founders, benefactors and guardians of 


their ſeveral ſtates. To their proſelytes, in general, 


the only promiſe which they made with regard to 

the preſent world, was the divine comfort and 
ſupport under the variety of hardſhips, perſecu- 
tions and death, which would aſſuredly attend their 
fincere confeſſion of tba faith; nor were they taught 
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to expect happineſs in that future ſtate, which was 
approaching, unleſs they acted conſiſtently with 
what they profeſſed to believe; unleſs they were 
zealous to adorn their new religion with good 
works, and uniformly complied” with the will of 
God, in contradiction to all thoſe corrupt incli- 
nations and vicious paſſions, in which they had hi- 
therto been unreflectingly indulging themſelves. 
As in the diſcipline of the goſpel, the ſupremeſt 
bliſs of heaven was aſſigned to the faithful and obe- 
dient Chriſtian; ſo was eternal miſery pronounc- 
ed, in the holy oracles, as the certain lot and por- 
tion of thoſe indolent, wicked and careleſs ſer- 
vants, who knew their Maſters will, and did it 
hot - And yet, notwithſtanding this con- 
duct of the apoſtles, ſo contrary to the arts and 
maxims of religious miſſionaries; notwithſtanding 
all the difficulties, difcouragements and obitacles, 
which ſtood in the way of the propagation of the 
_ goſpel ; notwithſtanding the continued oppoſition, 
which it met with from the learning and ſubtle- 
ty of the philoſophers; from the artifices and influ- 
ence of the prze/ts; from the bigotry and ſuper- 
{tition of the vwu/gar; from the power. of the ma- 
giſtrate, and the vicious appetites and paſſtons of 
all, without a fingle worldly advantage to recom- 
mend iti thin twenty years after it was firſt 
preached, it had gained vaſt multitudes of con- 
verts of all ranks and conditions, high and low, 
learned and unlearned, ſo that large congregations 
of the faithful were eſtabliſſed in almoſt every 
flouriſhing city of the Roman empire. That, 
therefore, the deſpiſed doctrine of a crucified law- 
giver prevailed ſo univerſally againſt the allure- 
ments of fleſh and blood, the blandiſhments of the 
world, the writings of the learned and the perſe- 
cution of the great and pewertul, will ever be re- 
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garded by all competent Judges as an irrefragable 
argument that its origin way er and its Pro- 
tector almighty. as 


8 * 0 Ti LxvI. 


The Chriflian 22 could not poſſibly have been 
the invention of ſuch perſons, as the apoſtles were, 
but muſt have been preg to n in an ex- 
beer manner. 


OI 


T- 0 teſprm fe viper in "the religion 
in the 


of a nation, and to make material alterations 
eſtabliſned worſhip even of a ſingle people, 
has always been looked upon as 'a work of fo 
much difficulty, that it may be attempted a hundred 


911 es without ſuccefs, and can never be accom- 


ed without an extraordinary concurrence of 


Kiten But to perſuade many nations, all 


different from one another in their languages, 
manners and cuſtoms, entirely to quit the religion of 
their anceſtors for an abſolutely new mode of faith and 

ractice; and to induce whole kingdoms to deſpiſe 

nd forſake the deities, whom their forefathers had 
been immemorially accuſtomed to reverence and 
adore, has ſomething in it, which muſt appear 


Hetle Jefs than naturally impoſſible to him, who 


has well conſidered the ſtrength of prejudices 
founded in education, and the inflexible ſtubborn- 
neſs of ſuperſtition, The man, therefore, 
vho can perſuade himſelf to believe, that ſuch per- 
ſons, as the apoſtles of Chriſt, were able, by the 
ſtrength of their own natural powers, to have in- 
Wade ſuch an inſtitution as Chriſtianity, without 
the aſſiſtance of that extraordinary revelation from 
heaven, which, they aſſure us, they were favour- 


ed * that they could have drawn ſuch 


ſtriking 
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ſtriking pictures of virtue, innocence and true mag- 
nanimity, as are extant in their works, unleſs they 
had cloſely copied from the life itſelf—or, that 
they could have dared to have deſcribed, and ap- 
pealed to, a ſeries of miracles ſo materially cir- 
cumſtantial as to times, places and names, and ſo 
utterly. unlike any thing of the {ame kind, which 
had ever been heard of before either in the Jewiſh 
or pagan, hiſtory, unleſs they had had the. facts 
themſelves before their eyes to have directed their 
pens - or, that they could have ever carried fo ex- 
tenſive a plan of religious communion into effect 
with ſuch an aſtoniſhing rapidity of ſucceſs, un- 
leſs God had been with them, in the manner they 
mention, confirming and bearing witneſs to the 
truth of their teſtimony by ſigns and wonders. fol- 
lowing—or, that ſuch vaſt numbers of all ranks, 
degrees, qualities and accompliſhments, ſhould be 
converted to a ſyſtem of religious notions and prac- 
tices, contrary to all their worldly views and in- 
tereſts, without thoroughly examining the facts, 
upon which this ſyſtem was founded, and without 
being able to have detected the impoſture, had there 
been one — The man, I ſay, who can perſuade 
himſelf wrfzzgnedly to believe all this, cannot I am 
ſure, be ſaid to want credulity, whatever elſe he 
may be deficient in, candour, I mean, impartiali- 
ty, ingenuous freedom of thought and a ſincere love 
of truth, with a reſolution to follow its divine light, 
whitherſoever its bright beams ſhall point the ſacred 
way. And, conſequently, an infidelity ſo unreaſonable 
as is here ſuppoſed, a blind, careleſs, ſelf-ſufficient and 

anexamining infidelity, cannot but be highly criminal iu 
the fight of that Being, who has furniſbed us with the 
proper potbers to ſearch out his whole will, and will 
certainly demand a ſtrict account both of the neglect, 
and of the abuſe, of the talents, which be has 2 

| x mite 


- 
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mitted to our charge. Every effect, in the mo- 
ral as well as natural world, calls for an adequate 
cauſe. of its production, nor will a man of reaſon 
and wiſdom reſt ſatisfied in his enquiries, till 
he be arrived at ſuch ſufficient cauſe, If then 
in the inſtance before us, we ſuppoſe, that Chriſt 
and his apoſtles did. really perform the extraor- 
dinary works, which, we are told, they performed, 
the riſe, growth and progreſs of Chriſtianity will 
be plain and eaſily accounted for; nor ſhall we 
be involved in a ſeries of difficulties, which, with- 
out ſuch a ſuppoſition, will ever remain inex- 
plicable and incomprehenfible. In that caſe, we 
ſhall no longer wonder at the ſwift-ſpreading pro- 
pagation of the goiper; we ſhall not wonder, that 
every enquiring, honeſt, and impartial lover of truth, 
who either ſaw theſe mighty works himſelf, or 
was convinced by other evidence, that they really 5 
had been done, ſhould immediately riſe ſuperiour 
to all ſecular conſiderations and prejudices; and, 
notwithſtanding the certain hazard which, he 
knew, his ſincerity would incur, ſhould become 
the faithful diſciple. of Chriſt, and obey his com- 
mands, as. the commands of one ſent by God, in an 
extraardinary manner, for the Infiruttu on and ever- 


laſting benefit of mankind. 
S E ET. LXIX. 


To the external evidence in favour of a traditional 
revelation, the internal evidence ought likewiſe to 
be added. The doftrines and precepts of a tradi- 
tional revelution are to be examined by the prin= 
ciples of right reaſon, before they are aſſented to. 


HUS far have we conſidered and examined, 
with all poſſible caution, circumſpection and 
impartiality, the external evidence, which may be 
| urged 
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urged in favour of the Chriſtian religion; that 


it Was originally revealed from heaven; that its 
doctrines and precepts are the genuine ſuggeſtions 
af a divine inſpiration, and that it has been faith- 
fully tranſmitted to poſterity in the writings of the 
evangeliſts and apoſtles. And can you now ſay, up- 
on the moſt ſerious and attentive recollection, either 
that the arguments, which have been produced, are 


not the beſt and moſt proper to prove the ſeveral 


points, as they came before you; or, that the 

have appeared to you, in any point, defective 
and inſufkeient ? If miracles are univerſally confeſſed 
to be a ſatisfactory and unequivocal atteſtation of 
the immediate preſence and interpoſition of al- 
mighty God, in favour of the divine authority 
of him who is ſuffered to perform them—whatever 


definition of miractes you fix upon, 3 will be allowed © 
done by Chriſt and 


to he the extraordinary works | 
his apoſtles. And, moſt ſure J am, if Hiſtorical evi- 
dence of the exiſtence of paſt events can, in any caſe 
whatever, be admitted, it muſt be admitted in favour 


O the events, upon which Chriſtianity is. founded. 


For there is not a fingle circumſtance wanting, 
which the moſt curious, difficult and inquiſitive en- 
quirer can reaſonably call for, to prove the authenti- 
city of the principal and moſt eſſential doctrines, pre- 
cepts and miracles of the goſpel.— Too careful 
indeed, I own, you can hardly be in a matter 
of ſo much confequence to your greateſt happineſs ; 

nor can you, Perhaps, take too many precautions, 
before you fully reſign your faith even to the beſt- 
grounded claim of a traditionary revelation, Was, 
indeed, a divine revelation to be made immediately 
to yourſelf with all that blaze of conviction, with 
which the Father of light and truth would, proba- 
bly, accompany it, you would aſk no other evi- 


dence to allure you, that ſuch a revelation would 
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be, in every reſpect, worthy: the all- perfect Being 
from whom it was derived; and, conſequently, 
you would pay, at once, the. moſt unreſerved 
reverence and ſubmiſſion to the high information, 
without further examination, and without delzy. 
Nor, were you to ſee a ſeries of miracles per- 
formed with your own eyes, in ſupport of a 
particular ſyſtem of doctrine, would you think 
it neceſſary to demand any other. arguments- to 
convince you, that the performer was aſſiſted by 
heaven, and it was your indiſpenſible duty to 
believe, and to obey, whatever he ſhould deliver to 
you in the name of the holy Being, who had 
enabled him, without controul or contradiction, 
to work theſe miracles in your fight. But this not 
being your caſe, nor the caſe of any part of 
mankind, at preſent, f the external proof in atteſta-. 
tion 1 the truth of a traditionary revelation, you have 
a right likewiſe to join, what is uſually and properly 
called, the internal evidence: you have an undoubted 
claim to examine the doctrines and precepts them- 
ſelves by thoſe rules of right reaſon, which you 
know to be the will of God, before you haſtily re- 
ſolve either to believe the one, or to obey the other. 
For though the reaſonableneſs and excellent ten- 
dency of a religious ſyſtem of faith and practice 
will not, alone, be ſufficient to prove that ſuch 
religious ſyſtem was, in fact, revealed from hea- 
ven in an extraordinary manner: yet if ſuch in- 
ſtitution, after the moſt nice and accurate trial, 
appear to have all the marks and proofs of a divine 
revelation, which a divine revelation, ſuppoſing. 


it to be true, could reaſonably be imagined or 
expected to have ſuch intrinſick goodneſs will 
yield a ſtrong preſumption in its favour, and afford 
no ſmall aid to the hiſtorical teſtimonies, which 
may be ſeparately urged in its ſupport, and both 
„5 | EC. together 


1 
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together will amount to little leſs than an abſolute 


demonſtration, that ſuch religious ſyſtem was really 
enen by wg in an extrabrathary manner. 


$ E C T. LXX. 


2 mot is not e to be expected from a net 
revelation of Gods. will; what may e be 
for 4 Jrow 11. . Vf. 


OR though it be: not difficult to conceive, 

that, in our preſent imperfect ſtate of exiſt- 
ence and knowledge, a new revelation of Gods 
will, diſtinct from that which is diſcovered to 
every man by the light of reaſon, ſhould contain 
ſome things (in the do##rinal part eſpecially) hard to 
be comprehended, underſtood, and fully explained: 
yet thus much is certain, that it can, in no reſpect 
whatever, contradict any former diſcovery, which 
God may have made of his will, either ordinary 
or extraordinary; that it muſt be in all things 
harmoniouſly conſiſtent with itſelf; that its end 
mult be perfective of the human nature, and its 
means practicable, and well adapted to promote 
that trueſt glory of God, which reſults from the 
higheſt happineſs of his creatures. Let it be ob- 
ſerved, however, that it is by no means reaſonable 
to erpect, that ſuch a revelation ſhould com- 
prehend an accurate theory of the mechanical 
conſtitution of the vifible world; that it ſhould 
treat of things, either moral or natural, with a 
philoſophical preciſion and exactneſs; that it ſhould 8 
depart from the uſual phraſeology of che age, or 
country, wherein it is publiſhed, and introduce 
a new ſet of terms, equally unknown to the wiſe 
and vulgar; or that it ſhould adapt itſelf to the 
fathooabl: ty {tems of logick and rhetorick, taught 

1 


in 
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in the ſchools of the learned. For ſuch a deviation 
from the common and received-notions and lan- 
guage, in circumſtances not eſſential to the great 
ends for which the revelation was intended, would 
anſwer no good purpoſe at all; but, on the con- 
trary, would draw off the attention both of the 
hearer and reader from the more intereſting mat- 
ters of religion and morality, to fix them upon 
ſubjects, which did not ſo intimately concern 
them, and of which the exacteſt knowledge would 
not, of itſelf, render them either better or more 
happy men. The great end of all Gods revela- 
tions, whether ordinary or extraordinary, bein 
to make men wiſe unto ſalvation; if nothing be 
wanting to accompliſh this end, there can be no 
reaſon to complain, that the ſtile of our inſtruction 
is: rude and unpoliſhed, or that the common 
methods of arguing are not obferved. He who 
undertakes to teach others, and has no authority 
beſides that which he can obtain by raiſing in 
them a good opinion of his underſtanding and 
abilities, ſhould omit none of thoſe arts of per- 
ſuaſion, which ingenious and learned men have 
ſo advantageouſly cultivated, that he may ſet truth 
in the faireſt light: but he who comes from God, 
and to whom God. bears teſtimony, has no oc- 
caſion for theſe methods of gaining credit. He 
ought to be heard with reverence and ſubmiſ- 
ſion, though his bodily preſence ſhould be weak, 
and his ſpeech contemptible. His natural im- 
perfections are, in one reſpect, a recommendation 
of him, as they tend to prove, that his doctrines 
are not of his own invention “k > 


See Biſhop of Londons diſcourſes. 
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The nature, ſpirit and tendency F the Chriſtian 
doctrines, as taught by Chriſt him elf, ans Fo bis 
PRs in his name. 


OW far, then, the Chriſtian inflitutidn has 
this internal evidence in proof and vindica- 
tion of the divinity of its original; how far its ends 

and motives, its doctrines and duties ate agreeable 
to our beſt notions of the Deity, ſuitable to the 
dictates of right reaſon, and conducive to the per- 
tection and happineſs of mankind, we ſhall ſoon be 
able to judge from the general review, which we 
will now go on to take, of its nature, ſpirit and ten- 
dency, as it was taught by Chriſt himſelf, and 
by his apoſtles in his name. The religion of 
the goſpel is the religion of perſons, who, being placed 
in a /late of trial and probation, often fall from their 
integrity. It is the religion of ſinners, and is merci- 
fully intended both to cy us infallible aſſurances 
of our future immortality in another ſtate, and 
likewiſe to eaſe us of all anxiety, on account of our 
frequent tranſgreſſions of the law, by pointing out 
to us the efficacious means, by which God vouch- 
ſafes to accept our ſincere repentance, to blot out 
our paſt guilt, and to be entirely reconciled to us. 
The religion of the goſpel is deſigned to fill us with 
a holy ambition to obey the divine will in all things, 
and.to declare, from the higheſt authority, both 
| what we are to believe, and what we are to do, in 
order to obtain ſalvation. With this view 
and for theſe gracious purpoſes, at the time ap- 
pointed by infinite wiſdom, God in an extraordi- 
nary manner ſent his beloved Son into the world 
(whoſe coming had been long foretold by the 
LS Pei 
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Tewiſh prophets under the character of the Meſſiah) 
to inſtruct mankind, as his meſſenger, in every 
branch of their duty; to exhibit to them in his life, 


converſation and inſtructions, a perfect model of 
univerſal piety, goodneſs and purity; to mage an 


adequate atonement for their fins by his own unſmning 
obedience to the divine commandments, and by his meri- 
tortius ſufferings aud death; and to give to them a 
certain pledge and conviction of a future reſur- 
rection, and of the happineſs prepared for good men 
hereafter, by his own reſurreCtion from the dead, 

aſcenſion into heaven, and exaltation to glory. 
Ve are moreover taught in the ſacred volumes of 
our faith, that in the name of Chriſt, as our only 


advocate, we are to offer up all our prayers and 
praiſes to the throne of grace; that, through his 


powerful mediation and interceſſion for us, we can 
alone hope to be juſtified in the ſight of God, and 
to obtain the favourable acceptance >of our im perle 

ſervices; that, in and through him, God is pleaſed 
to communicate to true believers the bleſſings of 
his grace, and the aids of his Holy Spirit; and that 
he alſo is appointed to raiſe the dead, at the laſt 
day, to judge the world in his F athers name, and 


to diſpenſe eternal rewards and punifhments to all 


mankind, according to their works done in the 
fleſh. Such is the general plan and outlines 


of the Chriſtian doctrine, as it ſtands diſtinguiſhed 


from all other religions, and is propoſed to our be- 
lief in the records of the goſpel. Examine it well; 
bring it to the ſevereſt tribunal of candid and im- 
partial reaſon; and then tell me, whether you can 


perceive any thing i in it, which is not entirely re- 


concileable to the eilential attributes of the Deity, 
his wiſdom, goodneſs, juſtice and righteouſneſs ; 
any thing which is not perfectly agreeable to the 
nature and Firgomttanees of guilty | man; and which 
| 135 18 


— 
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18 not Well adapted to raiſe in us every holy affec- 
tion of reverence, love and gratitude, and to inflame 
our zeal, (by an unreſerved ſubmiſſion to the divine 
commands) to attain thoſe everlaſting manſions 


of bliſs, which are propoſed, as the ultimate end 
of all our actions? | 


8 r. Lx Nil. 


The nature, ſpirit and tendency of the Chriſtian 


precepts, as taught in the writings of the New 
Te eftament. 


| F from the principal doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
we turn our eyes, in the next place, to its 
precepts, to the rule of life, which it has laid down for 
the direction of its tollowers—here we ſhall find 
every thing taught, recommended and enforced, - 
which 1s right, fitting and decent in itſelf; eyer 
thing which is amiable, beneficial and nne | 
here we ſhall find every thing prefied upon our 
obedience, which is worthy the divine Being, and 
ſuitable to his great deſign of glorifying himſelf in 
tae common happineſs of all his creatures. The 
79 of Chriſt is one continued leſſon of the 
ricteſt piety, juſtice, benevolence and univerſal 
charity. The leading precepts of Chriſtianity being 
founded in the nature of man are, ia general, 
plain, obvious, ealy to be performed, and, in all 
_ reſpects, conſonant to the veice of ſound reaſon. 
They require no extraordinary auſterities; no ir- 
regular ſtrains of devotion; no unintelligible ec- 
{tacies ; no perverſe and wayward contradiction to 
the innocent cuſtoms of the World; no petulant 
gainſaying of civil authority in matters indifferent: 
but are, in all things, gentle, modeſt, peaceable, 
Or and obedient to lawful ſuperiours. Chriſ- 
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tianity utterly rejects all envy, pride; malice, arro- 
gance and ſelf-wiſdom. With reſpect to the almighty 
Creator of the univerſe, our indulgent Parent, our 
righteous Covernour and continual Benefactor, 
it particularly enjoins the moſt ſincere and uniform 
love, reverence, gratitude, truſt, reſignation, de- 
votion, obedience and repentance: To our fellow- 
creatures it commands us to be univerſally benevo- 
Tent, compaſſionate, placable, 'beneficent, meek, 
peaceable, candid and courteous. Nor can any 
- precepts, relative to the duty we pwe ourſelves, be 
productive of more real pleaſure and delight to us, 
than are thoſe of being humble and modeſt in our 
opinions of ourſelves; calm and compoſed in our 
paſſions; ſober and temperate in our enjoyments; 
and patient and contented in our ſtations; all 
which the Chriſtian doctrine frequently and ear- 
neſtly inculcates. No other method can raiſe us ſo 
near to heaven and happineſs, whilſt we are upon 


earth, as that which the goſpel points out to us, 


namely, to abſtract and elevate our minds above 
the fading glories, the unſtable poſſeſſions and 
vaniſhing delights of the preſent life, and to fix our 
thoughts, affections and hopes upon the bleſſings of 
that future ſtate, which ſhall be revealed hereafter, 
And may we not add, in the laſt place, that it is 
. amongſt the peculiar excellencies of the Chriſtian 
zeligion, that, in its original inflitution, it is pure 
from all ſuperſtitious alloy and uſeleſs encum- 
brances; that it inſiſts principally upon a Tatio- 
nal and ſpiritual ſervice; that the ritual laws, 
which it ordains, are few in number, decent in 
themſelves, void of all pompous and theatrical 
repreſentations, and eaſy to be obſerved, The po- 
ſicive and external injunctions, which are preſſed 
upon the obedience of Chriſtians in the authentick 
records of the goſpel, the tw ſacraments eſpecially, 
n 55 + | are 
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are wiſely deſigned as acceſſional means and afliſt- 
ances to us in our progteſs towards perfection; they 
are intended to teſtify sur unreſerved obedience 
to the Author of our religion for his own ſake ; 
and to keep us more attentive to, and punctual in, 
the obſervation of thoſe duties, which compoſe ms 
de rp matters of the divine law. 


$ E C:.T. LXXIII. 
| The 3 00 alu from: a review of he 
evidence and internal conſtitution of Chriſtianity. 
The miraculous influences of almighty power to be 
diſcerned in the extraordinary operations of the 


mind, as well as in the ware Ken of the 
F7 rr organs. * 4 890 5 


, 2 


E R E, then,” you will da pleaſed to mit 

me once more to interrupt the progreſs ot 

your meditations, by aſking you—ls this a true 
portrait of the religion of the goſpel? Is this a 
right and fair repreſentation of the nature, end and 
internal conſtitution of Chriſtianity? Has any thing 
been added to the view, which has been here taken 
of the principal doctrines of the New Teſtament, 
which does not. neceſſarily flow from a rational 
interpretation of Chriſts diſcourſes, and of thoſe of 
his apoſtles? Or, has any thing been omitted, 
which may juſtly be thought to detract from the 
perfection of the evangelical morality, and to render 
it leſs amiable, leſs clear, or leſs practicable? What 
then are the genuine conſequences to be deduced 
from theſe obſervations ? It certainly follows from 
hence, that there is an admirable union and con- 
nection between the external and internal evidence 
of our holy religion, and that the argument is 
| complete 3 in fayour of its divine authority It cer- 


L 4 tainly 


tainly follows from hence, that the Chriſtian inſtitu- 
tion could not poſſibly be the product either of im- 
poſture or enthuſiaſm; and that it is, in all reſpects, 
worthy the interpoſition of that almighty Being, from 
whoſe mercies to mankind it claims its high original, 
to put together all the wiſe and good precepts, 
which had ever been delivered by the wiſeſt men, 
both Jews and Gentiles, of every ſect, and of every 
preceding age; to improve and exaltitheſe precepts 
to the higheſt degree of excellency and perfection; 
to ſeparate and lay afide the ſuperſtitious opinions 
and practices, which had debaſed and corrupted the 
moral inſtructions of all the ancient philoſophers 
and lawgivers; to ſupply the ſalutary doctrines, 
wherein the religious inſtitutions of all nations had 
been hitherto altogether deficient; to blend the 
whole into a plain, entire and well-connected 
ſyſtem, upon the foundation of certain and con- 
{iſtent principles; and, in the laſt place, nicely to 
adjuſt the exact quantity of evidence, which was 
neceſſary to convey this ſyſtem of doctrines and 
precepts to the faith of poſterity, as the revealed 
word of God—this is the peculiar character of the 
Chriſtian Religion---And can it enter into the 
heart of any man to conceive, that a poor illiterate 
mechanick, aſſiſted by a few untaught, deſpiſed, 
| hated and perſecuted fiſhermen, all born in a land 
of bigotry, ſuperſtition and ignorance, could have 
contrived and executed fo arduous an undertaking. 
by the ſtrength of their own reaſon, meditations, . 
invention. and reſolution? The miraculous influ- 
_ ences of almighty power and wiſdom, may be as 
clearly diſcerned by the extraordinary operations of 
the mind, as by the extraordinary effects of the 
hands, or of any other of the external organs; 
nor can I be leſs certain, when I read with attention 
the doctrines and precepts of Chriſt and bis pots; 
| | MY j%%ͤöĩX?ꝛ;?«»“PD WMW ar og 
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and behold, as T at this dayds, the amazing ſucceſs, 


which every where accompanied their preaching, that 


they were under the immediate and extraordinary aid 
os direction of heaven, than if I had penny ſeen 
them opening the eyes of a man born blind, or giving 
hearing to one, who had been deaf from bis mol bers 
womb. For the powers of the human mind, in 
the uſual and common courſe of Providence, have 
their true and proper limits, as much as thoſe of 


the 22959 th 
8 — Cc F. LXXIV. 


What fort of d. ae and obiections do not 2 


the truth of C priftianity, as a revelation A Gods 
Wh es | | 


H E Sade: of Chriſtianity being t thus 


laid upon the exiſtence of certain facts, and 


the 8 of our holy faith entirely raiſed”. 


upon the teſtimony of the evangeliits and apoſtles, 


and the authenticity of the writings of th: New 


Teitament : nothing can be more manifeſt, than 


| that all attacks made upon thetruth of this religion, 
which-have nota direct tendency, either to deſtroy 5 
the exiſtence of the principal facts, upon which it 


is built; or to leſſen the credibility of the perſons, 
who bear witneſs to them; or to render the ge- 
nuineneſs of the books, in which they are record- 
ce, juſtly doubtful and ſuſpicious, are vain, impo- 
tent, and ineffectual; and ſerve for no other pur- 


poſe, than to expoſe the unſkilfulneſs, or malice, 5 
of the unfair adverſary, who has recourſe to ſuch 


improper methods of offence, Until it can be 


demonttrated, that Chrittianity is unworthy the 


divine Being, and cannot poſſibly be of any ſervice 


by ee the greateſt happiness oh its profeſſors; 
until. 
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until the rock of external evidence, upon which 
* this religion is ſo ſolidly founded, be overturned : 
though ther rains deſcend, the floods come, and the 
Vinds beat upon it with their ſevereſt fury, yet will 
it ever ſtand ſecure in defiance of the raging tem- 
peſt · I han, therefore, it is objefted to Chriſtia- 
uity, that it cannot be a true revelation. of Gods will, 
- Either becauſe it containeth ſome things in its doctrinal 
part objeure, and not eaſy to be comprehended, under- 
 Frood,: and explained; or, becauſe" it ꝛbas not made 
tmotun from the beginning of the world; or, becauſe it 
- has not been univerſally publiſhed, and propagated 
amongſt all nations of the earth; or, becauſe it has 
nat had that happy influence upon the moral behaviour 
rf its profeſſors, in intraduciug the practice of univer- 
fal rrghteoujneſs, which might have been expected from 
& fyftem' of reltgion planned and diſcovered by God. 
_$imjelf—How ealy is it to point out the weakneſs, 
the improptiety, and the unreaſonableneſs of all 
frech extrinſict objections, as they may juſtly be de- 
nominated? For though we ſhould admit them in 
their utmoſt force, and to their fulleſt extent; though 
we ſhould allow, that the doctrines of Chriſtianity 
(here they are deſcribing the wonderful counſels 
of the Deity in his diſpenſations towards the chil- 
. eren of men) are perplexed with great difficulties ; 
that no ſufficient reaſon can be aſſigned by us, why 
Ohriſtianity did not make its appearance in the 
world earlier; why it has not been univerſally 
 <mbraccd, or why it has not had a more general, 
- 8349 better, effect upon the minds of its followers : 
yet, certainly, it would not follow. even from theſe 
large conceſſions (which, however, it is not neceſ- 
tary that we ſhould make) that Chriſtianity is not 
211 extraordinary revelation of the divine will unto 
mankind. It undoubtedly would not follow from 
theſe premiſes, that Jeſus Chriſt was not born in 


Ry the 
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the land of Judea in the reign of Auguſtus Cæſar; 
that he did not take upon him the character of the 
| Jewiſh Meffiah; that he did not endeavour to pro- 
pagate a new religion in the name of almight 
God, whoſe beloved Son he claimed to be; that he 
did not work many miracles in atteſtation of his di- 
vine miſſion; that he did not give to his apoſtles au- 
thority to make proſelytes to his doctrines in all na- 
tions; that the books of the New Teſtament are not 
the genuine works of the perſons whole names the 
bear; or that the doctrines and precepts of Chriſti- 
anity have not a natural tendency to make the be- 
lievers and practiſers of them both wiſer and better 
men. Follow, indeed, it will from theſe conceſ- 


ſions, as from ten thouſand other inſtances, that we 
are extremely ſhort-ſighted, and that our intellec- 


tual powers are found weak and inefficient, when- 
ever they attempt to fatnom the deep and hidden 
things of God. But ſurely no modeſt man, no 
man of ſound underſtanding, will venture to aſſert, 
that an infinitely-wite and powerful Being can 
have no good reaſons for his conduct towards 
mankind, but we mult fee and be made acquainted 
with them: or, that our not being able to aſſign a 
ſufficient cauſe for a fact, of whoſe exiſtence we 
can have no doubt, is a ſatisfactory evidence, 
or even preſumption, that ſuch cauſe cannot he 
aſſigned. Io argue, therefore, either againſt the 

truth of Chriſtianity in general, or of any parti- 
..cular doctrines Ae in the Scripture hiſtory, 
becauſe we cannot completely account for-them, 
aggrecably to our preſent notions of things, and 
| becauſe they do not exactly correſpond with our 


on experiences and narrow conceptions, is juſt 


as wite and juſtifiable, as it would be for a per- 
ſon born and educated in a cave under ground 
Without having ever ſeen the light cl the tun, 
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or the earth, or heavens, or the animals and vege- 


tables, whick are in the world, to deny the exiſtence 


of theſe things, only becauſe he had never ſcen 


them himſelf, though he had the teſtimony of a 


multitude of the moſt unexceptionable witneſſes 


to confirm their exiſtence to him. There are as 


great difficulties, and propoſitions as hard to be 


comprehended, underſtood and explained in the 


phylical, as there are in the religious world! Shall 


we thetefore become atheiſts, becauſe we know not 


how to account for the works of the creation, 


How they were, at fi, produced out of nothing, 


ard how they are, at Preſents continued 1 in being? 


e LXXV. 


5 A ter wes manner toe are to think and argue, when 


Pai with objections againſt the truth of the 
* Chrijlian religion, taken from our not being able 
completely to comprehend and underſtand ſame of its 
doftrines. The true boundaries of reaſon and 
religious faith marked out. 


-HENEVER, therefore, we find ourſelves 

preſſed with objections of this nature 
e our holy religion, taken either from our 
mere ignorance of the reaſons of the conduct of 
divine ee or from our deficient and inade- 
quate conceptions of things; inſtead of being too 
anxious in our ſearch of ſolutions, and of indulging 4 
ourſelves in philoſophical ſpeculations concerning 


them; inſtead of ſuffering them to make too 


ſtrong an impreſſion upon our doubting minds, let 
us rather think it our wiſdom, as we ſhall cer- 

tainly find it to be our trueſt intereſt, to argue 
upon the important ſubject in the following man- 
ner. believe, that in the fullneſs of time 


God 
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God ſent his Son made of a woman, to teach, 
mankind both by precept and example, how they. 
might beſt and moſt effectually ſerve their Cre-, 
atour. We. believe, likewiſe, that Jeſus Chriſt 
was the true Meſſiah promiſed in the ancient 
Jewiſh ſcriptures, that he is the one Mediatour 
between God and man; and that he laid down 
his life for the redemption and ſalvation of all 
truly-repenting ſinners. We bclieve alfo, that. 
the influence of the Holy Spirit is ever ready to. 
affiſt us in our earneſt endeayours after the acqui- 
fition of that true holyneſs, which is made the 
baſis of Chriſtianity, and without which no man 
ſhall ſee the Lord. But why do we believe 
theſe and other points of doctrine, which are dis- 
covered in the New Teſtament, and which diſtin- 
guiſh the faith of a Chriſtian from that of all. 
the world beſides? Not becauſe we are able fullv 
to inform ourſelves, why man was created in 
ſuch a manner, as, after having fallen from his 
original perfection, to ſtand in need of a Saviour: 
or "why the ſeed of Abraham was ſelected to mo 
be the ſource of the Meſſiah, preferably to all _— 
other families of the earth: not becauſe we can wy 
conceive a clear notion of the doctrines of redemps 1 
tion, juſtification and divine aſſiſtance, or can de- Wil 
ſcribe the manner of their operation ſcientifically: | 
not becauſe we have an adequate perception of 
the nature of inſpiration, or have ſagacity ſufficlent 
to anſwer all the perplexing queſtions, with w MCA | 
peeviſh, ſubtle and malicious metaphyſicians may 
be able to preſs us upon theſe intereſting Hig 
| jects But we profeſs to believe them, becauſe we find 
theſe articles propoſed to our faith in theſe books, which 
(we are entirely convinced by a ſeries of the mf! in 
diſputable evidence) were originally canipefed under 
the direction and infiuerce of 145 clue Being; 


mud | 
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and which, upon that account, we are indiſpenſibly 
obliged to obey as the infallible oracles of Gad. For 
the ſame reaſon, which tells us that we are to 
believe nothing as coming from God, which is in- 
conſiſtent with his perfections, which manifeſtly 
contradicts the teſtimony of our ſenſes, and is ex- 
preſsly repugnant to the natural connection of our 
ideas, whiſpers to us, likewiſe, that many things 
may be derived from the Fountain of light and 
truth, and may deferve to be credited as ſuch, 
though they may be above and beyond our compre- 
henfion, and are not to be completely underſtood 
and explained in our preſent obſcure and imperfect 
view of things. Whatſoever, therefore, is plain- 
ly proved to be of divine revelation by the moſt 
proper arguments, which the ſubject is capable 
of receiving, ought to over-rule all our opinions, 
prejudices and intereſts, and has a right to be 
embraced with full aſſent. For no propoſition car 
Je more demonſ{rated than this, that a doctrine, taught 
ty infinite wiſa;m and truth, is a irue doctrine. Such 
a ſubmiſſion, as is here ſuppoſed, of reaſon to 
faith, takes not away the landmarks of knowledge, 
but leaves to us the diſtinct uſe of our ſeveral! 
faculties, for which they were given to us. Rea- 
fon, as was originally intended by the Author 
of our being, muſt be the laſt judge and guide 
in every thing. I do not mean, that we muſt 
conſult reaſon, and try whether a propoſition re- 
vealed from God can be made out agreeably to 
our natural notions and principles, and if not, 
that then we are to reject it: but confrult it we muſt, 
and by it carefully examine, whether it be a _reve- 
lation from God, or not—And it reaſon finds it to be 
revealed from God, reaſon then declares for it, as 
much as for any other truth, which it has diſcover- 
ed by its proper medium, and makes it one of her 
333 ” Oe. © NES. 
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dictates. Reaſonable men, therefore, having 
found nothing that makes the Chriſtian revelation 
inconſiſtent with itſelf, nor that is repugnant to any 
of the divine truths, Which reaſon and the works 
of God demonſtrate to them, will never ſet up rea- 
ſon, in contradiction to it, en account of things plainly 
taught, but incomprehenſible as to their manner of being. 
If they did, their reaſon would be falſe and 7 
ful, they would ceaſe to be reaſonable men.“ 


8 E CT. LXXVI. 
| Human knmuledge very zmperfect, The fundanien- 


tal doctrines of natural religion as unexplicaiir 


and myſterious, as thoſe af revealed. 


RE we, then, blindly to ſurrender our ab- 
fent, our religious faith, to the truth of pra- 
Waden where we cannot previouſly diſcern and 
demonſtrate the connection between the terms of 
which they conſiſt ? Does not ſuch a conduct ap- 
pear irrational, and will it not open a wide doot 
for error, deluſion and impoſture to enter in at? 
The man who will neither believe nor act, but 
in caſes where he has a complete knowledge ; he 
who will take nothing upon the report of others, 
nor give credit to any thing, of which he is not ab- 
ſolutely certain by his own experience, Or the ut? 
of his own faculties, will paſs his time both uiz- 
leſs to the world, and extremely diſagrecable to 
himfelf. Shall we not eat and drink, becauſe we 
know not how our food digeſts, and are unable to 
_ underſtand and explain the Rv, how it turns 
to blood and nouriſhment ? Shall we not make 
uſe of the phyſicians art, becauſe we do not com- 
prehend the mechanical proceſs, by which his me- 
dicines will effect our cure: Such a C01 aduct Would 
| * Lord ate aver ks," 


be 
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be utterly ridiculous in common life, and the un- 
happy wretch who really argued after this manner, 
and behaved accordingly, would be undoubtedly 
recommended, by the common voice, to the cha- 
ritable r e of his friends. Why then 
ſhould a conduct entirely ſimilar be thought more 
reaſonable in religious matters, than in others of 


far leſs importance? There are difficulties, it is ac- 


knowledged on all hands, there are tertainly points 

myſterious, mcomprebenſible and inexplicable in natu- 
rat, as well as revealed religion; ſhall we then ſuſ- 
pend our duty, ard have no religion, until all theſe 
things are rendered clear, plain and eaſy both to 
the wiſe and ſimple, to the learned and unlearn- 
ed? We believe that there is a God, a Being of 
all imaginable perfection—but after what man- 
ner this ſelf-· derived Being exiſts; how his fore- 

knowledge is to be reconciled with human hber- 


ty; how he, who is in heaven above, can, at the 


{ame time, be about my path and about my bed, 
and yet be unextended, we are utrerly ignorant, 
and ever ſhall continue ſo, till this mortal ſhall. 
haye put on immortality, and we are permitted to 
ice him, as he is. We believe, alſo, that a juſt, 
wiſe and good God will be a rewarder of them, 
Who diligently ſeek him. But when is this re- 
tribution to commence? That it is not regularly 
conferred, in the preſent life, innumerable inſtan- 
ces may aſſure us. It muſt be, therefore, after 


death. But how, and in what manner our ſouls 


can act, when ſeparated from thoſe bodies, whoſe 
inſtrumentality they now uſe ; how we can re- 
cover all our former conſciouſneſs, and again be- 

come capable of pleaſure and pain, we know as 


little as we do of the moſt inexplicable propoſi- 


tions, which are found in the Chriſtian inſtitution. 


In all theſe points, and in many others of a like 


nature 
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nature which might be mentioned, our ideas of 
the ſeveral terms, of which the propoſition con- 
liſts, - are clear and diſtint, and we are well 
able to judge of the validity of the proofs, which 
are brought to ſhew the mutual connection or 
diſunion of theſe ideas in a certain reſpect, though 
it be confeſſedly beyond the extent of our preſent 
faculties to penetrate ,into every ſubtle nicety re- 
lating to them Me may, therefore, depend upon it, 
that, being created active rather than ſpeculative be- 
mngs, neither natural nor revealed religion requires us 

to dex and torment ourſelves about queſtions, which 

can ſerve to no valuable purpoſe, and which have no 

other tendency hut to beget and maintain ſtrife and 

Aliſſentions, and to undermine both our faith and prac- 

tice. Though ſpeculative curioſity, certainly, be 

not blameable, whilſt it is reſtrained within the 

| bounds of modeſty and evidence; yet it is much 

£ to be condemned, when it is immoderately indul- 

d4e d, and ſuffered to invade and influence our moral 

behaviour: when it renders us leſs active in paying 

the obedience, which is due to the whole will of our 

heavenly Father, and leſs charitable in bearing 41 

with the infirmities of our weaker brethren ; and 14 

when, ander the ſpecious pretence of examining aud wy 

proving all things, it doubts all things, diſputes all | 

things, and will find nothing good enough, in the whole 
compaſs of religion, for it to bold fat. 


R. E. i 


The 2 religion may be true. though Chriſt came =—_ | 
into the world many ages after its creation, and though | 
his doctrines have not been univerſally received. 


Dur ill you aſk; if Chriſtianity.be an inſti- 
LF tution ſo neceſſary to advance the greatei? 
NI happiness 
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- happineſs of mankind, why did not the merciful God 
fend bis Son into the world  froner © and why are not 
the ſalutary doctrines of the goſpel equally communicated 
to all nations When you can tell, why God did 
not create the world and mankind * ages 
earlier than he did (ſince his goodneſs has been 
always unchangeably the ſame, and the ſooner 
the magnificent work was commanded into being, 
the greater would that goodneſs appear) then may 
you expect a full and ſufficient anfwer to the pre- 
ceding queſtions, In the mean while, you will do 
well to ſuit your deſire of information to your 
preſent ſtate of imperfection, to enquire into the 
hidden counſels of God with caution, diſcretion 
and humility, and not to make your invincable igno- 
rance upon theſe arduous points an argument for infi- 
delity. As God is a Being of eſſential wiſdom, 
power and righteouſneſs, he muſt always act con- 
ſiſtently with his attributes; whatever he does muſt 
be right both in itſelf, and in all its attending 
circumſtances. If therefore you are convinced, b 
the evidence which has been ſo fully laid before you, 
that Jeſus Chriſt took upon him the appellation 
of the Son of God; that he gave a new religion 
to mankind in his Fathers name; that he worked 
many miracles in expreſs confirmation of this reli- 
gion, and that his words and actions were authen- 
tically regiſtered, and are faithfully tranſmitted to 
you in the writings which compoſe the New Tefta- 
ment, ſurely you can be under no difficulty, nor 
can entertain any real doubt, about the propriety of 
the merely circumſtantial” part, the time, I mean, 
the manner, and the place of his coming: you can 
| Have no doubt, but that he came at the fitteſt 
| ſeaſon for him to come; that the imperfect propa- 
_ gation of the goſpel is entirely reconcileable with 
the divine perfections; and your faith, notwithſtand- 
„SET 
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: ing all theſe extrinſick ee will ſtil remain 


 irm and unſhaken, 
8 E CT LXXVII: 


Dye attributes of God do not oblige 5 to communicate 
80 all his creatures, even to all theſe of the fame 
ſpecies, either equal degrees of moral. and intel- 
leftual per rfedtion, or equal means of obtaininy 
happineſs. TWhat return Chriſtians ought to make 
to God for his eſpecial favours to them. 


WHAT Chriſtianity i is ofa late date in compa- 
riſon with the beginning of the world; and 
that a ſmall part only of the earth has been en- 
lightened by the ſalutary influence of the goſpel, 


we are ready to allow ; nor have judicious and 


ingenious men been wanting to aſſign good reaſons 
for the conduct of Providence with regard to this 
circumſtance of the important tranſaction : but 
whatever may be thought of their ſpeculations, be 
they more or leſs ſatisfactory to the candid en- 


quirer, ſurely it ill becomes thoſe perſons, to whom 


this extraordinary revelation of Gods will has been, 
in fact, communicated, to think lightly of the 
favour, and to treat it with contempt, as dero- 
gatory to the divine goodne:: S, merely becauſe it 


has not been made uni vei ſul; merely hecauſe jo can- 


ſider able a pa? . mani 15 are net rendered partakers ” 
7 


0 f the ſc ame ble/jmg., For if the condition, which 
Ye ele world was in, with reſpect to religion, 


before the coming of Chriſt, was conſiſtent with | 


the goodneſs of God, as every one who acknow- 


ledges that goodneſs muſt grant, certainly the mo- 


ral fate of mankind is not leſs conſiſtent with it at 
preſent, the Gentiles having had no injuſtice done to 
them, by the publication of the goſpel, ner being thereby 

RX 2 far ther 
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Farther removed from bappt neſs, than they were before 
that memorable event. Sound reaſon will tell us 
upon this occaſion, that God is not obliged to com- 
municate to all his creatures, even to all thoſe 
who are of the ſame ſpecies, equal degrees of 
moral or intellectual perfection, and an equal 
capacity and opportunity of attaining happineſs : 
and to aſlert that this would be a protane diminu- 
tion of his ſovereignty. Let us be duly thankful 
for the means, both ordinary and extraordinary, 
with which he has furniſhed us for improving 
our knowledge and happineſs; that he has not 
given the ſame advantages to other creatures would 
be a ftrange reaſon either for our own denial of 
them, or for our not improving them to the ut- 
moſt. God is certainly no reſpecter of perſons ; 
nor can our moral and religious obligations to faith 
and obedience be greater and more extenſive, than 
is our moral and religious knowledge. This is 
the voice of right reaſon, and this is the undoubted 
doctrine of the ſacred oracles. Hence therefore 
it inconteſtably follows, nor do we deny the im- 
portant conſequence, that the God of all the earth 
will do ſtrict juſtice; that he will render glory and 
| honour and peace ta every man that worketh goed, 
and inflict tribulation and anguiſh upon every ſoul 
of man that doth evil; that, in every country and 
amongſt every people, whoſoever ſhall turn from 
the wickedneſs which he hath committed, and 
do that which is lawful and right, ſhall fave his 
ſoul alive; and that whoſoever tranſgreſſeth the 
law which he actually is, or may be, acquainted 
with by the proper exerciſe of the powers, which 
diſtinguiſh him from the brute creation, and does 
not ſincerely repent of the unrighteouſneſs, which 
he hath been guilty of, ſhall undoubtedly periſh 
r Wk Yo Ks everlaſtingly. 
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everlaſtingly. Thus will God be juſtified in his 
ſayings, and overcome when he is judged, 


s EC T. LXXIxX. 


The advantages enjoyed by the Chriſtian preferably 


to the infidel. 


HAT advantage then hath the Chriſtian 
more than the infidel, the believer than the 
unbeliever? or what doth it profit us to be Chrifts 
peculiar people? much every way. For if our 
happineſs in a future ſtate, as 1s highly probable, 
ſhall increaſe in proportion to what we know, 
believe and practiſe of our duty, upon a princi- 
ple of obedience to the will of God, in the preſent 


life; the conſequence 1s indiſputable, that the 
more we know, believe and practiſe of our duty 


here, ſo much the more pure and exalted will 
be our joys in the eternal manſions of bliſs here- 
after. This then is the Chriſtians boaſting, and 
this our ſerious triumph, that the holy ſcriptures 
have made us fully acquainted with all the va- 


rious relations, which we ſtand in to the divine 


nature, as our creator, preſerver, redeemer, and 


conſtant aſſiſtant in our progreſs towards perfection ; 


that our whole duty is laid open to our view, 


and that we never can be ignorant of what is 


the good and acceptable will of our ſovereign 
Lord; that we have the ſtrongeſt motives of grati- 
tude and intereſt to animate us to live up to 
the law of our being; and that we are filled 
with the comfortable aſſurance, that our merci- 
ful God and Father will receive our ſincere, though 
imperfect, endeavours to ſerve and pleaſe him, 


in and through the death and mediation of his 


Son Jeſus Chriſt. The 170 Chriſtian muſt be the 


3 beſt, 
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beſt, and conſequently, upon the whole, will be tie 
happieſt man. Let it not, therefore, be imagined» 
as is too often the cafe, that God arbitrarily aſ- 
ſigns to Chriſtians a higher degree of happineſs 
than to others, without having a proper regard 
to their moral agency, and that this is the doctrine 
of the goſpel. On the contrary, the faith of 
ſincere Chriftians is always directed to the right 
and beſt object, their piety is of the nobleſt kind, 
and their virtues the moſt pure and extenſive Fo 
be uniformly engaged in an upright, benevolent, 
and religious courſe of action is the folemn vow 
and profeſſion of Chriſtians, PER 


s EC T. LXXX. 


Our happineſs gradually increaſes as the Fnotoledge and 
pPraclice of cur duty increaſes. Confectures con- 
terning the nature of our happineſs in the next 
"* $0pr1d.: © | ip | 


DUTT here let us indulpe ourſelves a little Jong - 
b er upon this moſt agrecable and pleaſing 
of all reflections to a ſenfible-rational being, name- 
ly, the gradual increaſe of his happineſs, as the knows- 
Trdge and practice of his duty mcreaſe, May we 
not then conjecture, and will not ſuch conjecture 
be attended with great probability, that our felicity 
even in that future ſtate, to which we are haſten- 
ing, will principally arife Jr2m the advancement which 
- evill be made in the perfection of our intellectual pru- 
ers; from a more near, full, and comprehen- 
five view of the divine nature, of the harmony 
ol his ſeveral attributes, and of the unerring wiſdom 
and goodneſs of all his diſpenſations? W²ill it nat 
reſult from thoſe ſtronger motives of love, picty, 
gratitude and univerſal tharity, which will, at that 
£5; time, 
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time, more forcibly operate upon us, and con- 
ſequently animate our purer and difencumbered 
faculties to a more faithful, and punctual diſcharge 
of our duty? But if this be ſo, may we not 
venture to proceed one ſtep further in our rea- 
ſoning ? may we not go on to argue, that the 
nearer we approach to this celeſtial ſtate during our 
abode upon earth, that is, that the more we have 


revealed untq, us, and the more we know of 
the divine Being and his attributes ; of the grounds 


of the conduct of his providence; of the means 
appointed for our ſalvation; of the kingdom of 
heaven ; of the purity of its inhabitants, .and of 
that future glory, which ſhall never fade away: ſo 


much the clearer will our-duty, 1n its full extent, 


lie open before us, ſo much the more cogent will 
be the motives to incite us to the regular practice 
of this duty, and, conſequently, ſo much the greater 
will be our happineſs both preſent and future? And, 
give me leave to add what, I am ſure, no ſeri- 
ouſly-thinking perſon will conteſt, ſo much the 
more inexcuſeable ſhall we be, if, through negli- 
gence, indolence, or a corrupted heart, we enquire 


not into. the grounds and reaſons of the, Chrittian 


faith; if we conſult not with the utmoſt attention 
the books of the evangeliſts and apoſtles, and en: 
deavour to learn from them what is the true and 


acceptable will of God, that we may uniformly | 


and ſincerely obey it. For if the guilty heathen 
Mall berequited ſeven- fold for his offences by the juſt 
and righteous Governour of the univerſe, certainly 
the puniſhment of the ſtubborn, unexamining, diſ- 


_ obedient and unrepenting nominal-chriſtian ſhall 


be multiplicd ſeventy and ſeven fold. 


M 4 SECT. 
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God almighty is not partial in his diſpenſations to 
* mankind. The world will be judged, at the laſt 
day, in righteouſneſs. The ſmalleſt degree of happi- 
neſs in heaven not to be "attained but by a life of 
Faithful obedience to the will of God. 


Is not, then, the Almighty partial, or undiſ- 
cerning in his diſpenſations to the children 
of men? Js he not kinder to ſome people and 
nations, even where no previous merit can be 
ſuppoſed, than he appears to be to others? And 
2 hat will you ſay of thoſe diffinguiſhing marks of 
bis favour, which the Few formerly, and the Chriſtian 
now fo juſtly glories in? If it be no imputation 
to the goodneſs and juſtice of our common Parent, 
that he has created us men and not angels; that 
he has not given to all the ſame capacity and 
leifure to know and learn their duty ; that he has 
diſtributed the natural bleſſings of health, ſtrength, 
wealth and power by different weights and mea- 
ſures : ſurely it will not be thought by any com- 
petent and diſpaſionate judge to derogate from 
the perfection of thoſe attributes, that ſome of 
nis creatures are furniſhed with means, which, 
if made a proper uſe of, will render them happier 
than others, who have not been ſupplied with 
the ſame, or equal opportunities of improving 
themſelves. Could it, indeed, be ſhewn, 
that God almighty would judge mankind in the 
laſt day, either for not believing what they had 
never been duly informed of; or for tranſgreſſing 
any duty, which they did not, and could not, 
know to be their duty; or that he would make them 
accountable for not being influenced by motives, 
2 : which 
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which he never acquainted them with, in that caſe 


it would be difficult to reconeile ſuch a proceeding 
to the divine mercy and juſtice. But to thoſe who 


are fully convinced, that every good man, that 


every man who lives agreeably to the beſt know- 
ledge of Gods will, which it is in his utmoſt pow- 


er to procure, and is in an habitual courſe of CATHY: 


temperance and piety upon a principle of duty to 
the Lord of the univerſe, ſhall be at length ads 
happy in proportion to his moral and religious im- 
provements, no other argument will be wantin 
to vindicate the honour of the divine attributes. 
As to the various degrees of happineſs, and the means 


of attaining them, theſe muſt be left with all humility 


and reſignation to the wiſe diſtribution of the God of 

all the earth, to the father of mercies and giver of all 
good gifts. But how many ſoever may be the man- 
ſions prepared for the fouls of good men in another 
life; however numerous the claſſes of cheru- 
dim and ſeraphim may be, we know aſſuredly from 
the ſacred oracles, whoſe authority we devoutly re- 
vere, that all hatred, envy and malice ; that all 
profaneneſs, irreligion and brutal indulgence of our 
paſſions, will be for ever baniſhed from the celeſtial 
regions, and that nothing but love, and harmony, 
and piety, and temperance, and humble obedi- 


_ ence will be permitted to enjoy the happineſs of 
thoſe bleſſed abodes. 


FEET 


LY 


wa _£ he Truth and Importance of | 
8 E C . LXXXII. 


| The bad lives of Chriſtians, nor the abuſes which have 
been made of the doftrines of Chriſtianity prove, that 


the Chriſtian religion was not originally revealed 
7 heaven. 


I will not, 8 be looked upon by thoſe, 
who, unſeduced by a pomp of words and a 
ſpecious ſhew of argument, know how to eſtimate 
the real and intrinſic value of things, as any ob- 
jection to the truth and uſefulneſs of our holy re- 

ligion, that its precepts have ſo little influence upon 

the lives even of its warmeſt advocates; that crafty, 
ſelf - intereſted and ambitious men (both of the cler- 
gy. and laity) have frequently diſguiſed themſelves 
under. its venerable appearance the more ſecurely 
to deceive mankind, and to prey upon their cre- 
dulity ; and that the annals both of civil and ec- 
cleſiaſtical hiſtory are full of the wars, tumults, 
rebellions and cruelties, which Chriſtianity has oc- 
caſioned. For the crime in all theſe inſtances, the 
artifice, the impoſture, the wickedneſs wholly be- 
long to the profane hypocrites themſelves, who have 
ſo preſumptuouſly dared to ſport with things fa- 
cred, and to ſacrifice their God to the momentary 
views of profit, power and revenge. Paſſun, when- 
ever an opportunity offered, never yet wanted a pre- 
text to indulge its favourite propenſity : and to ima- 
gine, that there have been more quarrels, diſputes and 
Bloodſbed, ſince the eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, than there were before, is to be wholly ignorant 
| 7 the hiftory of mankind. Are there not continual 
ſtrifes, contentions, hatreds, animoſities and battles 
amongſt the nations, who have no other religion, 
but that which nature has pointed out to them! ? Or 


do 
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30 all men, who have reaſon only for their guide 
in matters of morality, live agreeably to what the 

know and profeſs to be her genuine dictates? and 
becauſe they do not; becauſe they impiouſly and 


deteſtably abuſe her powers, ſhall we abſurdly con- 


clude, that her deductions are talſe, and never to 
be depended upon; that our notions of God and 


his attributes are without foundation; that there 
is no truth in natural religion; and that mankind 
would, in the event, have been happier than they 


now are, had they never perplexed themſelves at 
all with their reflections upon theſe ſubjects ? The 
ancient Roman commonwealth was overturned by 
Julius Cæſar under the ſpecious pretence of love 

to his country, and a zeal for her beſt intereſts ; 


Britain, in the laſt age, was enflaved by outcries- 


for liberty ; and, at this day, many are delivered 
to all the eruelties of the inquiſition, with proteſ- 

tations of the moſt diffuſive charity for the ſouls of 
the ſufferers— Are, therefore, the love of our coun- 
try, juſt notions of civil liberty, and univerſal cha- 
rity, to be traduced and proſcribed as mere names 


without a meaning, as criminal and pernicious to 


ſocieties? Naked miſchief is deformed and fright- 
ful; nor will any man be fooi enough, or mad 
enough, to follow thoſe, who profeſs to lead him 
to open deſtruction. The hook therefore muſt be 
baited with ſomething, which is pleaſant, lovely, 
and attracting ; the wolf within muſt put on the 
arcis of the innocent lamb ; and the falſe colours 


of benevolence, moderation, or pure religion are 


hung out to bring in prizes to infidelity, malice, 


ambition, revenge or perſecution. Moſt devoutly, 


indeed, is it to be wiſhed, that a religion, which 
Jeads, excites and encourages 1ts profeſſors to aim 
at every kind of moral and intellectual perfection; 
which prevails on all wife men to purſue peace, 


T ry 
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piety and righteouſneſs ; to be good neighbours, 


good friends, good ſubjects, and good in every va- 
rious relation moſt devoutly, I ſay, is it to be 
wiſhed, that ſuch a religion could exert its full 
power, and genuine influence over all mens hearts 
and lives; and that no one, who nameth the name 
of Chriſt, would act contrary to the known rules 
of his profeſſion by impiouſly affronting his Maker; 
by debauching himſelf, and by dealing injuriouſly 
with his neighbour. Happy then, compleatly happy 
Should we be as rational, as ſocial, and as immortal 
_ beings. w 


er 


Addreſs to infidels, exhorting them impartially. 0 e- 
amine the evidence and tendency of Chriſtianity by 
the books of the New Teſtament. | 


O, then, you who are ſo ready to ſpeak 
againſt the goſpel of the benevolent Jeſus, to 
abuſe his doctrines, to attack his authority, and 
to vilify his ordinances; yu, who deſpiſe the wiſ- 
dom = the wiſeſt in compariſon of the preſump- 
tuous ſuggeſtions of your own underſtanding ; ou, 
who ſo 3 argue againſt dogmatizing; 
you, who under the flattering inſinuation of ſetting 
your fellow-creatures free from the galling fetters 
of prieſt-craft, and the heavy yoke of ſyſtematical 
theology, would overturn the ſureſt foundations 
of all that is juſt, and holy, and good —0 you do { 
now particularly addreſs myſelf— Take our New 
Teſtament into your hands, the true and only teſt 
of the Chriſtian religion, and try the book with 
candour and impartiality by its own intrinſick me- 
rit: examine it page by page with your ſevereſt 
care, and moſt. #rit attention— and then tell us, 
OT 

4 
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or rather anſwer yourſelves, where you find 
thoſe wrong notions of the Deity, and thoſe miſ- 
repreſentations of his attributes, which you are fo 
apt to lay to its charge in your harangues to your 
credulous followers—and then tell us, where you 
find that covetouſneſs and ambition, that ſpirit of 
anger and revenge, that tyranny and oppreſſion, 
and that ſtubbornneſs and ſedition, which are the 
ſeeds of general wretchedneſs and miſery amongſt 


men? If you can any where read, that thoſe ta- 


cred yolumes give but a conſequential commiſſion, 
or encouragement to do injuſtice or violence; if 
they any where permit us to wound or to perſecute; 
to defraud or to deceive ; to gripe or to extort; to 
calumniate or to revile; let them be diſcarded, at 
once, with the ſcorn and contempt of all good 
men. If they afford the leaſt motive or induce- 
ment to a diſregard of God, or ill-will to man; to 
pride or luxury; to uncleanneſs or intemperance; 

if they any where allow us to build our pleafures, 
or our fortunes upon our neighbours miſeries ; if 
they give the leaſt indulgence to ſuperſtition, or 
place the eſſence of religion in mere obedience to 
external ordinances—in that cafe, let not the ene- 


mies of theſe writings be defrauded of the glory of 


their perpetual oppoſition to them; we will ac- 
knowledge the impoſture, and ſeek ſome better, 
and more effectual, means of recommending our- 
ſelves to the protection, favour and bleſſings of our 
God—But, on the contrary, if the facred code of 
cur religious faith be crowded with precepts of prety 
and devotion ; juſtice and charity; humility and mo- 
defty; meekneſs and ſobriety ; reſignation and content- 
ment : if we are therein conſtantly inſtructed to believe 
in God, to depend upon his goodneſs, to call upon him 
in our neceſſities, and to glorify him in all things; if 
we are unfornmiy encouraged in almg(? every line of 


thiſe 


1 


*. 


by oppoſing the Chriſtian in 
evil of the goſpel? Would you, as the vain Epi- 
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thoſe writings to do all the good wwe can 10 our Felloio- 


' creatures ; to obey the pavers that are in authority 
oder us; to honour our ſuperiours; to Irve all man- 
Lind and to forgive our enemies; to be publick-ſpirited 


and followers of peace; to be ſatisfied with our on; 


10 be diligent in our ſeveral flations and callings, and 


to do to others, as we would wiſh ſhould le done unte 


ourſelves in ſimilar circumſlances - ſuch an inftitu- 
tion will ſurely be allowed by every friend of 


peace, righteouſneſs and mankind to be of the ut- 
molt benefit to the tranquillity and well-being of 
civil government And with the greateſt confidence 

may it be aſſerted, that they who labour to ſtop 


the progreſs of ſo uſeful, and fo extenſively hene do- 


lent a hyſtem (if that be che name under Which the 
doctrines and precepts of Chriſtianity are to be 
comprehended) and to procure its diſbelief and 
diſgrace, are enemies of the true intereſt of their 


country in general, as well as of the greateſt hap- 


e of indiv iduals i in particular. 


8 E c T. LXXXIV. 


| The 4 N to del Aa The folly and ill 


conſeguences of ptr gc ing to weaken the belief 7. 
4 God. | 


B U ＋ we will argue this matter ſtill more 
cloſely with you—Every wiſe man propoſes to 
himſelf 3 end in his undertakings; a wife man 
has always ſome rational view, or proſpect, before 
him, either to excite, or reward his labours. But 
what valuable purpoſe can you intend to ſerve, 

fiirution, and ſpeaking 


curus formerly boaſted, 2 i yu deliver the world 
from the fear of Gd / But this is ſuch a deliver- 


2 ance, 
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ance, as dragging the helpleſs infant from the bo- 
ſom of its affectionate parent, and expoſing it to all 
the dangers and miſeries of deſertion; it is ſettin 
a man free from the advice and protection of his 
'ableſt, ſureſt and beſt friend; it 1s depriving the 
human ſoul of its moſt folid comfort, its pureſt joy y 
and beſt hope. But after all which you can at- 1 
tempt, utterly to extinguiſh this fear will certainly | 
be found an atchievement much too difficult for 1 
your ſtrongeſt efforts to accompliſh, The idea of ij 
a perfectly-wiſe, juſt and omnipotent being, when I 
it has once gotten poſſeſſion of the human breaſt, 
can never afterwards be entirely removed; it will " 
be continually ready to return with freſh force, , 
whenever we are involved in any danger, and will 5 
take every advantage to attack us in calamity, in i | 
pain, or in the vapours. And if not; I mean, — 
could the belief and fear of God be quite baniſhed | 4 
from our ſouls, what would be the conſequence j 
of ſuch a victory over this moſt fundamental ar- 1 
ticle of faith? it would be ſucceeded by fears more 6 
laſting, more affecting and unavoidable, namely, the 
fear of one another, For if there be not a God, 1 
who inſpecteth, ruleth and judgeth in the earth, 1 
there can be no fure ground of confidence in man. 14 
Were it not for the fear of God and his juſtice, we 
ſhould have perpetual occaſion to tremble for our 
pockets, our modeſty, or our throats, 1 75 
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The addreſs to infidels continued. The enemies of Chriſ- | 
 Hranity are the enemies of civil and ſocial bappi- 


„ 


§ it, then, for the better order and regulation of 
civil ſociety, that you firſt philoſophers, and pub- 
| 1 8 Gr ou lick- 
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lick-ſpirited diſputers of the age, are ſo fond. of: 
ſetting up. each mans qyn experience, as the only 
ſure teſt — true and falſe, of right and wrong? Is 
it for the ſake either of your prince or your fellow- 
ſubjects, that you are ſo deſirous of introducing 


univerſal doubt, and of extirpating the notion of a 


revealed religion ? This may, perhaps, be your w/- 
dom, but it is directly repugnant to the maxim of 
the ableſt politicians, Who; in all ages and coun- 
tries, have ſeen and confeſſed the abſolute neceſſity 
of this reſtraint upon the paſſions of mankind; 
have ever called it to their aſſiſtance in ſupport of 
government; and, where they have been deſtitute 
of real revelations from heaven, have been forced 
craftily to invent, and to pretend them, for the 
better maintainance of their own authority, and 
the common benefit of their people. No merely- 
human terrors are ſufficient to compel one man to 
wank what he ſees another enjoy, or to induce him 
to. prolong a wretched life in penury and miſery, 
unleſs he has the hopeful proſpect of greater advan- 
tages in another world: ner can caſes of property 
be ſecurely determined, titles decided, or criminals con- 
victad, without ſuch witne(ſes, as have a due dread 
F Gods diſpleaſure before their eyes. And may 
we not juſtly impute to the want of this dread | 
that general corruption and diſſoluteneſs of man- 
ners, which are every where prevailing amongſt _ 
us, and which threaten not only the proſperity, 
but alſo the very being of this happy, free and in- 
dependent nation? And yet you weuld perſuade 
u53>you, Who oppoſe. the authority and influence 
of: Chriſtianity, would perſuade us to look up to 
you, to reſpect and reverence you, as the men of 
profound ſagacity and penetration; as the only 
impartial thinkers, as the beſt friends of your dear 
country, ang the genuine ajicrtors of the native 
privileges 
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Privileges of mankind. But are you the friends of 
Your country, who advance and publiſh ſuch no- 
tions, as have a natural tendency to introduce anar- 


chy and confuſion? are you the noble champions 
of the dignity and juſt prerogative of the human 


| ſpecies, who are for reducing all animal nature to 
the ſame common ſtandard? and are you to be 
ranked in the claſs of found politicians, whoſe 
great ambition it is to propagate principles, which 
level the prince with the beggar ; which, in their 
conſequences, deſtroy all property and credit, all 
commerce and hone induſtry; and which encou- 
rage the ſtronger and more crafty to deceive, plun- 


der and defraud his weaker and unſuſpecting neigh- 


bour ? | 
s ECT. LXXXVI. 
The addreſs to infidels continued. Infidels are ene- 


mies even to their own- preſent intereſt. Their 
pretences to an extraordinary love of mankind inſin- 


cere and ſelf-contradiftory, Probable motives of 


their enmity to Chriſtianity. 


FS then mere ſelfiſhneſs, and a view to your own 

private profit and advantage, the true motive 0, 
your condutt, and the ſpring which gives ſs much acti- 
 wity to your zeal againſt Criftianity ? certainly not. 
For if this were the caſe, you would not ſo fool- 
iſhly ſtrive to overturn thoſe fences, which can 


alone ſecure to you the peaceable enjoyment of 


your eſtates, and even of your lives. Did you 


really ſtudy, and know, your own intereſt, though 


you had perceived a flaw in the religipus eſtabliſh- 
ment of your country, you would have cunningly 
pores it by unremarked, as you were conſidera- 

le gainers by the 8 of the reſt of * 
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Had you been ſo admirably ſagacious and pene- 
trating, as to have found out a ſafe expedient to 
ſet yourſelves looſe from the ties of conſcience, 
you would, nevertheleſs, have been glad to have 
held other perſons bound by the efficacious chain. 
Had you any folid claim to the ſuperiour under- 
ſtanding, which you ſo loudly boaſt of, like cun- 
ning gameſters, you would have kept the trick to 
yourſelves, and have reſerved the profits of your 
wiſdom for your own benefit only. But if, 
to avoid the imputation of folly, or of a worſe mo- 
tive, you pretend a principle of charity for your con- 
duct, and aſſert, that it is mere compaſſion for the 
ignorance of a deluded world; that it is an honeſt 
warmth for the cauſe of truth, and a zeal for vir- 
tue, which render you thus ſollicitous to undeceive 
our fellow-creatures, and to reſcue them from 
the ſlavery of impoſture and fuperſtition—we will 
then believe you to be fincere in your plauſible 
profeſſions, when you have made it appear, that 
the beſt way to advance the intereſts of truth and 
virtue is to diſcard a religion, which, under the 
awe of a divine command, contains the beſt-proy- 
ed, the plaineſt and moſt practicable ſyſtem of pure 
and refined morality; we will then believe you to 
be ſincere in your magnificent pretenſions, when 
you have propoſed another ſcheme of duty, which 
can more powerfully contribute to advance the 
happineſs of ſociety ; which can render the lives 
of good men more comfortable and happy in 
themſelves; which can give them ſtronger aſſu- 
rances of the divine favour and acceptance, or 
raiſe them to more lively, and better-founded hopes 
of a glorious unmortality, than the goſpel does. 
On the contrary, do not all your reaſonings and 
inſinuations tend to raviſh from them the idea of 
that bleſſed eternity in a future ſtate, which is 
5 their 
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their chief comfort and ſatisfaction, and to leave 
them to endleſs doubts, perplexities, and uncer- 
tainties upon the moſt important ſubjects? But, 
perhaps, the noble end, which you propoſe in 
aboliſhing Chriſtianity, is merely % deliver your 
deluded fellow-creatures from the conjuming terrors of 
that eternal miſery, which, agreeably to the doctrines 
of the goſpel, muſt accompany the unrepented breach 
of the divine laws—But whom do you expect to de- 
liver by your arguments from theſe unneceſſary 
terrors, as you call them ? Not the honeſt, the ſin- 
cere, and truly penitent man] for the goſpel ſpeaks 
no terrors to him; on the contrary, it gives him 


every aſſurance, which he can either aſk or wiſh. 


to receive, of continual peace, comfort and hap- 
pineſs. The utmoſt therefore, which you can 
hope from your moſt ſucceſsful labours, is to free 
the vicious part of mankind, thoſe who give an 
uninterrupted indulgence to their paſſions, and 
perſiſt in an obſtinate courſe of wickednels, from 
the fears, which they are perpetually under, of a 
future puniſhment. A4gawmift offenders of this kind 
the goſpel dies, indeed, denounce the moſt arveful 
threatuings ; it condemns them de abfſslute and irre- 
ver ſible miſery And can any thing be more right, 
fitting, equitable and uſeful, than that confeſſed 
rebels to the will of the ſupreme Governour of 
the univerſe ſhould live under the ceaſeleſs appre- 
benſion of being, one day, called to a ſevere ac- 
count for their wilful and obitinate tranſgreſſions 
Of their duty. And ſmall thanks will you deſerve 
from the moſt thoughtful, the beſt, and moſt vir- 
tuous, part of your ſpecies for your repeated at- 
tempts to ſet ſuch perſons at liberty from terrors, 
ſo neceſſary to the ſupport of moral honeſty, and 
the advancement of the common happineſs. Sute- 
ly, then, whilſt the arguments, which you ufu- 
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ally offer againſt the truth of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, have a manifeſt tendency to ſubvert at the 
ſame time all apprehenſions, all checks and re- 
ſtraints upon our conduct, ariſing from the belief 
of the immortality of the ſoul, an over-ruling Pro- 
vidence, a future {tate of retribution, and the juſt 
judgements of almighty. God for our crimes—you 
will not impute it to any want of charity in us, 
if, notwithſtanding. the great zeal which you pro- 
feſs for the intereſts of reaſon, truth and virtue, 
we ſuſpect that your principal prejudice and en- 
mity againſt Chriſtianity is, becauſe it ſets the 
fundamental doctrines, precepts and motives even 
of natural religion in too clear and ſtrong a light, 
which would, otherwiſe, be left at large, as they 
formerly were, to the intricate diſputes of philo- 
ſophers, and, perhaps, be regarded only as the 
Jplendid amuſements of the ſchools. | 


ui E T. bien. 


Aadreſs to Chriſtians, To have recourſe to the pownr 
ef the magiſtrate either ordinary or extraordinary 
i not the beſt way to do honour to Chriſtianity, or 
to pꝛet its adverſaries to ſilence. All methods of this 
ert are repugnant te the ſpirit of our religion, 


. Bur upon whatever motives the oppoſers of 
0 Chriſtianity may be ſuppoſed to act; whe- 
ther they are inſpired by vanity, or malevolence, 
or a deſire of ſtilling the clamours of an uneaſy con- 
ſclence: it certainly behoveth all thoſe, who are 
really convinced of the divine authority of the goſ- 
pel, to endeavour to do it honour in all things. 
o yon, therefore, do I now: eſpecially addreſs myſelf, 
uh are. Chriſtians in decd, and not in appearance 
only: it is your duty, as. you reſpect the glor 1 
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God, the credit of that name by which you are 
called, your own happineſs, and the welfare of ſo- 
ciety, to enquire, to know, and to make uſe of 
the beſt and moſt effectual means to baffle the ar- 
guments of the adverſaries of your faith, and to re- 
duce them, if poſſible, to a perpetual filence, A 
warm and honeſt heart, a heart full of zeal for 
the. intereſts" of religion, will be ready to reply at 
once, purſue and puniſh theſe baptized infidels as peſis 
of faciety, and the' common enemies of mankind. Let 
them ſeverely ſuffer, as maniſeſi oppoſers of the truth, 
either in their packets, or their perſons—But what 
will you do to lay them under a legal conviction ? 
or how will you be able to diſtinguiſh juſtly, be- 
twixt real and aftected doubts ; betwixt an impar- 
tial ſearch after truth, and malicious cavilling ; be- 
tween conſcientious ſcruples, and ſolemn ridicule? 
It is impoſſible for the wiſeſt body of written laws 
to reach to every kind and degree of profaneneſs 
and blaſphemy ; and ſo ſkilful is the ſcorner be- 
come in the moſt crafty ways of communicating 
his ſentiments to the public, that he is able to 
throw contempt upon the eſtabliſhed religion by 
mere winks, hints and inſinuations; that by a pre- 
tended approbation and defence of the goſpel he 
can expoſe it to the laughter of the vicious, and 
the indifferent; that he can affront his Maker by 
quoting his own words; and, like Judas, come 
to Chriſt with a hail and a kiſs, at the ſame mo- 
ment wherein he is baſely intending to betray 
him. Are you, then, for erecting a court 0 
juſtice for the particular trial of blaſphemy and ir- 

religion? are you for ſetting up a high-commiſhon 
court, a court of judicature with full authority to 
receive all complaints againſt the oppugners of the 
eſtabliſhed religion; to enquire into the ſeries, te- 
nour and connection of their books and diſcourſes ; 
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to examine the motives, ways and manners how 


the offenſive expreſſions were uttered ; to conſider 
the antecedent characters and behaviour of the ac- 
cuſed; and, at their diſcretion, to determine, whe- 
ther they are guilty of profaneneſs or not ? Such 
a method of proceeding with infidelity might, in- 
deed, be of eſſential ſervice to the cauſe of true 
religion, could we be ſure of a court of inviolable 
integrity; could we be ſure to have men continu- 
ally preſiding in it free from all danger of corrup- 
tion; men upright and impartial ; men of a ſound 
and well-informed underſtandings; men of true 
magnanimity, void of ſelf-intereſt, and without 
malice on the one hand, or miſtaken zeal on the 
other, But until this fundamental point can be 
fecured, every. perſon of candour, benevolence, 
and experience in the hiſtory of the world, vill be 
againſt an arbitrary and deſpotick power as well in 
church as fate, as well in religious as civil matters, 
under whatever amiable ſhape or form it may ap- 
pear, or for whatever good purpoſes it may be pi- 
ouſly intended. We have ſeen the Roman pontiffs 
defacing, and almoſt deſtroying, the Chriſtian inſti- 
tution by the exerciſe of ſo exorbitant a juriſdiction 
Over the conſciences of their brethren : and ſhould 
any other ſet or ſocicty of men (in the preſent ſtate 
of human weakneſs and imperfection) be ever in- 
truſted with fo extenſive an authority, we ſhall ſoon 
ſee them paſſing on from infidels to heretics; from 
ſeoffers at the common faith to hongſt enquirers after 
truth; from beld blaſphemers to modeſt diſſenters. It 
will not be long before we feel them growing into 
all the cruelty of an inquiſition; and perhaps, upon 
any unexpected turn of publick affairs, inſolently 
puniſhing what they were originally intended to 
protect; and branding that profeſſion of faith as 
ſchiſm, which it is now profaneneis to oppoſe, 


2 Let 
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Let it be added, likewiſe, that thing can be more 
repugnant to the ſpirit of genuine Chriſtianity, than 
for its doctrines to be either proved, or maintained, 
or propagated by force and violence. The religion 
of the mild, gentle, humble, ſelf-denying and be- 
nevolent Jeſus utterly diſclaims, and condemns all 
harſh methods of proceeding, where the rights of 
conſcience are concerned; his goſpel needs not any 
ſuch ſupport, and the defenders of it (were they 
thoroughly acquainted with the ſtrength of their 
cauſe) might juſtly hold them in contempt. 


SECT. LXXXVIIL 


The addreſs to Chriſtians continued. Superiour | FOE 


ing and argument alone are not ſu Hcient to put the 
enemies of Chriſtianity to ſilence. 


US T you, then, depend altogether bn 
learning and argument to baffie the Vario ns 
ꝛuiles, and artifices of your ſubtle opponents © Here, 
I confeſs, our holy religion is in its full ſtrength, 

and our armour impregnable ; nor can the evi- 
dence, which 1s urged in defence of the hiſtory of 
our faith, be overthrown without offering violence 
to the common ſenſe of mankind, without tear- 
ing up the very foundations, upon which all kind 
of credibility is built. Chriſtianity hath every 
thing to hope, and nothing to fear from a true 
freedom of thinking, from fair reaſoning and im- 
partial enquiry, le is the peculiar honour of the 
goſpel, that as it was at firſt publiſhed, propagat- 

ed, and made its way into every province of the 
Roman empire, in the moſt knowing age of all 
antiquity: ſo, likewiſe, when it was well- nigh loit, 

and buried under the ignorance, Civil revolutions | 
and barbarity of ſucceeding generations, it again 


Fo raiſed 
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opinions, or darling appetites, -. 
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raiſed its ſacred head, and recovered its native ſplen- 
dour and perfection, as literature revived, as the 


| ſcience of nature expanded itſelf, and the art of 
reaſoning grew more generally known and practiſed. 


Sound learning and Goſpel-Chriſtianity, from their 
earlieft acquaintance with each other, have never yet 


been ' ſeparated ; nor will it, Ftruſt,:-be ever in the 


power of conceited wits, contemptuous ſcorners, 
or ſelf- important philoſophers, to put them aſun- 
der. Taught, however, by experience, let 
us ingenuouſly confeſs, that neither ſuperiour learn- 
ing, nor ſuperiour argument is found the beſt and 
moſt effectual means to put ignorance, folly and 
perverſeneſs to ſilence. For as there are ſome per- 


ſons of a light, trifling, and indolent diſpoſition, who 
walk by ſenſe rather than judgement, and who can- 


not comprehend the force of evidence, even when 
it appears before them in its fulleſt blazeof convic- 
tion: ſo are there others, again, and they not few 


in number, who blinded by vanity, affectation of 


fingularity and a love of ſenſual pleaſures, will not 
attend to the admonitions of reaſon, be they ever 
ſo clear and certain; but are reſolved not to be con- 
vinced, whatever force of proof may be urged in 
oppoſition to their favourite notions, preconceived 
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The addreſs to Chriſtians continued. A religious life, 
agreeable to the doctrines and precepts of Chriſt, 
is the moſt certain way to do honour to the Chriſtian 
Faith, to refute its malicious adverſaries, and to re- 
commend it to the univerſal approbation, ęſleem and 
reception. 109 7 ( Hgclshine uz i 1g 


giſtrate on the one hand, or depending wholly up- 
on the aid of reaſon and literature on the other} 
behold !. I ſhew you a more excellent, a more ob- 
vious, a more eaſy and certain way to do honour 
to your Chriſtian faith, to refute the malice of its 
adverſaries, and to recommend its doctrines to the 
univerſal eſteem, approbation and acceptance! Ex- 
preſs the native power, influence and perfection - of the 
goſpel of Chriſt, in the uprightneſs and integrity of 
your lives : let a devout ſenſe of Gods goodneſs in 
his various diſpenſations towards mankind, a des 
cent apprehenſion of his judgements, an unaf- 


fected reverence of his holy will and command- 


ments, a ſpirit of mutual forbearance, condeſcen- 
ſion and charity towards your fellow- creatures, and 
a ſincere love and admiration of virtue and religi- 
on, appear in the whole tenour of your conſiſtent 
behaviour, and you will effectually ſtill the raging 
of your bittereſt enemies, and blunt the ſharp- 
edged tongues of thoſe, whoſe ſatire is chiefly 
whetted from the diſagreement, which is fo viſible, 
between the principles and practice of Chriſtians, be- 
tween their arguments and their actions, bettween their 
diſcourſes and their examples, Deprive the ſcorner, 


therefore, of this copious ſource of objection and 


raillery, 
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JEHO L D therefore, | (without having re- 
D courſe either to the aſſiſtance of the civil ma- 
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raillery, and he will ſoon be ſtruck dumb. Let 


Chriſts ſervants be unblameable in their moral and re- 
ligious converſation, and his adverſaries wil! net have 
the confidence to dlaſpheme. Innocence of manners, 
and an uniform integrity of life, as they are the 


brighteſt ornament, and ſureſt teſtimony of your 


own right faith in Chriſt ; ſo do they render your 
holy profeſſion more aweful, nore reputable, and 
more amiable in the eyes of a diſcerning world, 
who, moved by ſo attracting an example, will catch 


the /acred ardour from you, and be more readily 


induced to glorify that almighty Being, who has 
ſhewed ſuch ſalvation unto men. Let the true ſpi- 
rit and diſpoſition of your great Maſter and Savi- 
our ſhine out in your unaffected practice of piety, 
temperance and univerſal benevolence ; cheriſh in 
yourſelves, and heartily cultivate thoſe graces, 
which are the genuine offspring of a wel!-informed 
belief of Jeſus and his dectrines, and you 21:/! have 
no cccaſion to apprehend the decay of Chriſtiamity, or 
the downfal of the church. Do you but ſincerely 
renounce the works of ſin, and neither the force 
nor cunning, neither the arguments nor the malice 
of the wicked ſhall ever prevail againſt the com- 
mon faith. Vor ſo is the will of God, that with 
well-doing you put to ſilence the ignorance of focliſh 


Men. 
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